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THE WAR ON POVERTY: 
A PROGRESS REPORT 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 31, 2013 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on the Budget, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to call, at 12:30 p.m., in room 210, 
Cannon House Office Building, Hon. Paul Ryan, [chairman of the 
Committee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives Ryan, Price, Garrett, Ribble, Rice, 
Duffy, McClintock, Williams, Rokita, Messer, Blackburn, Hartzler, 
Woodall, Lankford, Pascrell, Castor, McDermott, Lee, Cicilline, 
Jeffries, Pocan, Schrader, Yarmuth, Moore, Lujan Grisham 

Chairman Ryan. All right. The hearing will come to order. First 
of all, I would like to ask for unanimous consent that members 
have five calendar days to submit opening statements, and that it 
include any extraneous material for the record, without objection. 

Good afternoon, everybody. This looks like a very well-attended 
hearing. I expect more of our members to show up as we progress. 

Well, why are we doing this? Forty-nine years ago Lyndon John- 
son declared a War on Poverty. In 1964, he said, quote, “We have 
declared unconditional War on Poverty. Our objective is total vic- 
tory,” close quote. Later that year he added, quote, “I believe that 
30 years from now Americans will look back upon these 1960s as 
the time of the great American breakthrough, the victory of pros- 
perity over poverty,” end quote. Well, since then, we have spent 
$15 trillion on that war. So what do we have to show for it? Today 
46 million people are living in poverty. Twenty million Americans 
live on less than half of the poverty level. For too many families 
the American dream is out of reach. Now that is partly because of 
this recession, but even as the economy picks up steam, millions 
of families are falling farther behind. And many communities have 
been hurting for years, well before this recession hit. 

The fact is, we are losing this War on Poverty, and we need to 
know why. This is not about cutting spending, this is about improv- 
ing people’s lives. In this country, the condition of your birth 
should not determine the outcome of your life. If you work hard 
and play by the rules, you can get ahead. That is something that 
we all believe in and that we all care about. This is the central 
promise of this country. We want to protect that idea, and we want 
to preserve it for the next generation. And government does have 
a role to play. 

But we have been doing a pretty lousy job. The reason is govern- 
ment is focusing too much on inputs. We are focusing on the money 
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we spend. Instead, we ought to focusing on results. We should focus 
on how many people we get off of public assistance because they 
have a good job, because they have opportunity and upward mobil- 
ity. The federal government is like a giant sedimentary rock. There 
are layers upon layers of programs that have been built up upon 
each other over time. In fact, there are so many of them, and there 
is so little coordination between them that, in many cases, they 
work against each other. In effect, we penalize people for finding 
a job or getting a raise. And even worse, some programs displace 
the efforts of local communities to help families in need. Govern- 
ment should not displace these efforts; it should support them. 

So I hope today’s hearing will start a conversation. Both sides 
need to rethink the government’s approach to poverty, both sides. 
How can we support our local communities? How can we renew the 
American Idea? How can we focus on outcomes and results, and see 
those results? 

To that end, I am very pleased to welcome from Wisconsin, our 
secretary, Eloise Anderson, the head of Wisconsin’s Department of 
Children and Families. She brings decades of experience as a social 
worker and administrator. We have Professor Besharov from the 
University of Maryland. He brings decades of academic expertise. 
He is well versed in the history of these societal challenges and 
government’s response to them. We have Jon Baron from the Coali- 
tion for Evidence-Based Policy. He is a distinguished, non-partisan 
leader in evaluating government programs. I also want to thank 
Sister Simone Campbell for joining us here today as well. 

With that, I would like to recognize the ranking member, Mr. 
Van Hollen, for his opening remarks. 

[The prepared statement of Paul Ryan follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Paul Ryan, Chairman, Committee on the Budget 

Well, good afternoon, everybody. 

Forty-nine years ago, Lyndon Johnson declared war on poverty. In 1964, he said, 
“We have declared unconditional war on poverty. Our objective is total victory.” 
Later that year, he added, “I believe that thirty years from now Americans will look 
back upon these 1960s as the time of the great American Breakthrough * * * the 
victory of prosperity over poverty.” 

Since then, we’ve spent over $15 trillion in that war. So what do we have to show 
for it? Well, today 46 million people live in poverty. And 20 million Americans live 
on less than half of the poverty level. For too many families, the American Dream 
is out of reach. 

Now that’s partly because of the recession. But even as the economy picks up 
steam, millions of families are falling behind. And many communities have been 
hurting for years — well before the recession hit. The fact is, we’re losing the War 
on Poverty. And we need to know why. 

This isn’t about cutting spending. This is about improving people’s lives. In this 
country, the condition of your birth shouldn’t determine the outcome of your life. If 
you work hard and play by the rules, you can get ahead. That’s something we all 
believe in. That’s something we all care about. 

This is the central promise of America. We want to protect that idea — and pre- 
serve it for the next generation. And government has a role to play. But we’ve been 
doing a lousy job. The reason is, government focuses too much on inputs. We focus 
on how much money we spend. Instead, we should focus on results. We should focus 
on how many people get off public assistance — because they have a good job. 

The federal government is like a giant sedimentary rock. There are layers upon 
of layers of programs that have built up over time. In fact, there are so many of 
them — and there is so little coordination between them — that they work against 
each other. In effect, we penalize people for finding a job or getting a raise. 
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And even worse, some programs displace the efforts of local communities to help 
families in need. Government shouldn’t displace these efforts. It should support 
them. 

So I hope today’s hearing will start a conversation. Both sides need to rethink 
government’s approach to poverty. How can we support our local communities? How 
can we renew the American Idea? 

To that end, I’m pleased to welcome Secretary Eloise Anderson, the head of Wis- 
consin’s Department of Children and Families. She brings decades of experience as 
a social worker and administrator. 

Professor Besharov, from the University of Maryland, brings decades of academic 
expertise. He’s well-versed in the history of these societal challenges and govern- 
ment’s response to them. 

Jon Baron, from the Coalition for Evidence-Based Policy, is a distinguished, non- 
partisan leader in evaluating government programs. 

I also thank Sister Simone Campbell for joining us today. 

With that, I recognize the ranking member, Mr. Van Hollen, for his opening re- 
marks. 

Mr. Van Hollen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank 
Chairman Ryan in welcoming all of our witnesses today. I must 
confess I find the timing of this hearing a little bit strange. It was 
just three weeks ago that this House passed a Farm Bill that lav- 
ished huge taxpayer subsidies on a^ibusinesses, and included 
price-fixing favors for various commodities, while totally dropping 
the food and nutrition program for struggling families. It was a 
very stark example of misplaced priorities. And the budget that 
came out of this Committee and out of this House is another exam- 
ple of those misplaced priorities. It is a budget that showers large 
new tax breaks on the wealthiest in this country while hurting the 
middle class and doing great damage to the social safety net. Mr. 
Chairman, I am very pleased that we are having a hearing to ex- 
amine the status of the War on Poverty. I know we have a long 
way to go to achieve our goals, and all of us should be open to fresh 
ideas ab^out how to win that war. 

But I also know that we will not win the War on Poverty by 
adopting budget proposals that reverse the modest gains we have 
made and throw millions of struggling Americans into poverty. And 
it simply adds insult to injury to pretend that deep cuts to food and 
nutrition programs and deep cuts to medical assistance will some- 
how, quote, “strengthen,” unquote, that safety net and help people 
in poverty. That claim is based on a fictional storyline. It is based 
on the notion that people choose those safety nets, often mockingly 
referred to as hammocks, over finding work and over getting a job; 
that people remain out of work today not because of the continuing 
shock waves from the greatest financial meltdown since the Great 
Depression, but because they choose not to work. And that some- 
how, by making people who are teetering on the economic precipice 
even more desperate, we will give them the willpower and motiva- 
tion to pull themselves up by the bootstraps, that, by God, we are 
doing poor people a great favor by cutting the few supports they 
have as they try to climb out of poverty. 

That false narrative also ignores several mathematical budget re- 
alities. It ignores the fact that the vast bulk of safety net spending 
goes to the elderly, to the disabled, and to children, groups that we 
do not expect to work. For example, a full 85 percent of Medicaid 
spending, one of the largest expenditures to help low income indi- 
viduals, goes to the elderly, the disabled, or kids, 85 percent. It also 
ignores the fact the Congressional Budget Office projects that as 
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the economy improves and more jobs become available, more people 
will find work, and spending on the non-healthcare programs like 
SNAP, the food and nutrition programs, will decline as a share of 
the economy. 

Another false narrative we often hear is that these safety net 
programs have done nothing to keep people out of poverty. But that 
claim only works if you are using a very misleading definition of 
poverty that excludes the non-cash benefits people receive from im- 
portant supports like Medicaid, SNAP, and the Earned Income Tax 
Credit. Obviously, if your measure of poverty does not take into ac- 
count the benefits from those programs, then, presto, you can magi- 
cally slash those programs without increasing the number of people 
in poverty. 

As Mr. Besharov, one of our witnesses, has very rightly observed, 
and I quote, “that the official poverty measure does a poor job 
measuring poverty alleviation efforts,” mentioning the EITC and 
other non-cash benefits, and goes on to say, “This is perhaps the 
measure’s most damning flaw because it ignores the important im- 
pact of many means-tested benefits on reducing material poverty.” 
And that it does. 

A much better measure of poverty, still imperfect but better, is 
reflected in the Census Bureau’s Supplemental Poverty Measure. 
And that data, Mr. Chairman, shows that safety net programs lift- 
ed 18 million Americans out of poverty in the year 2011. And those 
programs had an even larger impact on deep poverty. In 2011, 9.4 
percent of the U.S. population would have lived in deep poverty 
without these programs. That was cut to 5.2 percent. So the real 
question before us is whether we are looking to lift more people out 
of poverty, or are we more concerned with minimizing the cost of 
some of these programs in order to protect tax breaks for special 
interest and the very wealthy. That is the question. 

And in the Republican budget the choices made are very deep 
cuts to some of these important programs while providing another 
round of tax breaks for the wealthy. I am just going to mention a 
few. That budget, the Republican budget, cuts $810 billion from the 
base funding from Medicaid, $810 billion. That is not including the 
repeal of the Medicaid expansions. That is not including the Med- 
icaid expansions under the Affordable Care Act. The Congressional 
Budget Office says very clearly, when you make those kinds of 
cuts, it means that either states are going to have to pay a lot 
more, or a lot of vulnerable people will go without health care serv- 
ices. When it comes to the food and nutrition programs, the Repub- 
lican budget turns it into a block ramp, and cuts it to a level where 
it is one-third below the Congressional Budget projected levels. And 
as I pointed out earlier, the Congressional Budget Office projected 
levels for non-health means-tested programs actually shows it de- 
clining anyway, as a share of the economy, and this would cut that 
by another third. 

So, finally, Mr. Chairman, I would just add, in addition to those 
programs, there is also the question of thesequester. And as you 
well know, the proposal that our Republican colleagues in the 
House have made is that we would, relative to today’s sequester, 
we would increase our spending on defense, and we would make up 
for that increase by dramatically cutting programs in non-defense. 
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And, in fact, the Appropriations Committee has had a little trouble 
recently marking up what is called the Labor HHS Bill, which is 
the bill that contains funding for education and Head Start, Meals 
on Wheels. And the proposal would, if applied across the board, 
would cut that part of the budget by 20 percent below sequester. 

So I am really pleased, that we are actually having this hearing 
to discuss the War on Poverty and a progress report. But let’s keep 
in mind the impact our budget proposals have on whether we move 
forward, and actually move toward winning that war, or whether 
it takes us in reverse so we are losing that war. 

[The prepared statement of Chris Van Hollen follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Chris Van Hollen, Ranking Member, 
Committee on the Budget 

Mr. Chairman, I must confess I find the timing of this hearing particularly 
strange. It was just three weeks ago that this House passed a farm bill that lav- 
ished huge taxpayer subsidies on agribusinesses and included price fixing favors for 
various commodities, while totally dropping the food and nutrition supports for 
struggling families. It is a stark example of misplaced priorities. 

The Republican budget is another example of misplaced priorities. It showers big 
new tax breaks on the wealthiest while hurting the middle class and shredding the 
social safety net. I am pleased that we are examining the status of the War on Pov- 
erty. I know we have a long way to go to achieve our goals and should be open to 
fresh ideas on how to win that War. But I also know we will not win that War by 
adopting budget proposals that reverse the modest gains we have made and throw 
millions of struggling Americans into poverty. And it simply adds insult to injury — 
and tortures the English language — to pretend that deep cuts to food and medical 
assistance programs will somehow ‘strengthen’ that safety net and help people in 
poverty. 

That claim is built on a specious storyline. It is based on the notion that people 
choose those safety nets — often mockingly referred to as hammocks — over finding 
work and getting a job; that people remain out of work today not because of the 
continuing shockwaves from the greatest financial meltdown since the Great De- 
pression, but because they choose not to work. And that somehow, by making people 
teetering on the economic precipice even more poor and more desperate, we will give 
them the willpower and motivation to pull themselves up by their bootstraps. That, 
by God, we are doing poor people a great favor by cutting the few supports that 
they have as they try to climb out of poverty. 

This false narrative also ignores several mathematical budget realities. It ignores 
the fact that the vast bulk of safety net spending goes to the elderly, the disabled, 
and children — groups that we don’t expect to work. For example, a full 85 percent 
of Medicaid spending goes to the elderly, the disabled or kids. It also ignores the 
fact that the Concessional Budget Office (CBO) projects that, as the economy im- 
proves and more jobs become available, more people will find work and spending 
on the non-health care programs, like the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Pro- 
gram (SNAP), will decline relative to the size of the economy. 

Another false narrative we often hear is that these safety net programs have done 
nothing to keep people out of poverty. But that claim only works if you use a very 
misleading definition of poverty that excludes the non-cash benefits people receive 
from important supports like Medicaid, SNAP, and the Earned Income Teix Credit 
(EITC). Obviously, if your measure of poverty doesn’t take into account the benefits 
received from these programs then — presto — you can magically slash those pro- 
grams without increasing the number of people in poverty. Indeed, one of our wit- 
nesses today, Mr. Besharov, has rightly observed, ‘The official poverty measure does 
a poor job measuring poverty alleviation efforts (ignoring for example, the EITC and 
non-cash benefits). This is perhaps the measure’s most damning flaw — because it ig- 
nores the important impact of many means-tested benefits on reducing material 
poverty.’ 

A much fuller measure of what the safety net is currently achieving is reflected 
in the Census Bureau’s supplemental poverty measure. That data shows that safety 
net programs lifted 18 million Americans out of poverty in 2011. These programs 
had an even larger impact on deep poverty. In 2011, 9.4 percent of the U.S. popu- 
lation would have lived in deep poverty without these programs, which reduced that 
rate to 5.2 percent. 
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So the real question is are we looking to lift people out of poverty, or are we most 
concerned with minimizing program costs in order to protect tax breaks for the 
wealthiest people and corporations in America? The Republican budget clearly takes 
the second tack. 

The Republican budget guts important mainstays of the War on Poverty: Medicaid 
and nutritional assistance. It cuts $810 billion from base Medicaid funding, not in- 
cluding the repeal of Medicaid expansions in the Affordable Care Act. Consequently, 
Medicaid will be cut by one-third in 2023. The CBO concluded that the Republican 
budget would mean that states will need to increase their spending on Medicaid and 
CHIP, cut back services, or both. This could mean millions of poor people losing 
health care coverage — in a program where half of all beneficiaries are children and 
another quarter are either senior citizens or people with significant disabilities that 
make them unable to work. 

Likewise, the Republican budget would turn SNAP into a block grant, at a level 
one-third below current spending projections. There is simply no way to achieve that 
level of savings without reducing benefits, cutting people off completely, or some 
combination of those things. This is a program where nearly 90 percent of the bene- 
ficiaries live in a household with either a child or with someone who is disabled or 
elderly. For those who can work, SNAP already has strong work incentives built in. 
SNAP continues to serve one of the most critical of roles in society — providing food 
security for families who have fallen on hard times. According to the CBO, as the 
economy continues to recover, SNAP costs will decline even as benefits are increased 
to reflect inflation in food costs. Attempting to force further cuts will leave millions 
of children without adequate diets. 

In a discussion of the War on Poverty, it would be remiss to ignore the impacts 
of the sequester and the Republican plans for even deeper cuts to non-defense dis- 
cretionary programs. With this year’s sequester, we’ve already seen children turned 
away from Head Start and seniors losing home-delivered meals. The doubling down 
of cuts on non-defense programs caused by protecting defense and refusing to con- 
sider balanced options to allow for more reasonable funding levels will only mean 
more of the same. The cuts are so deep that appropriators are having difficulty im- 
plementing them — in fact, while we know Labor-HHS appropriations will take an 
overall hit of about 20 percent below the sequester. Republicans had to pull the bill 
this week. I can only assume it’s because they were afraid to spell out all of the 
negative ways American families would be impacted. 

Why are Republicans making such deep cuts to programs that help so many? Be- 
cause their lopsided approach to the budget plan refuses to ask the wealthiest 
Americans to pay one penny more for the purpose of deficit reduction. In fact, they 
would give an average tax cut of $330,000 to millionaires while hitting everyone and 
everything else much harder. That’s why the Republicans need to slash important 
investments necessary to keep our economy strong, like investments in education, 
infrastructure, science, and research. And it’s why they would shred the social safe- 
ty net. 

It’s time to do the hard work needed to put in place a fiscally responsible budget 
that adopts the balanced approach recommended by bipartisan groups. Unfortu- 
nately, our Republican colleagues continue to block all efforts to go to Conference 
to negotiate a solution. Instead, we are hearing threats of a government shutdown 
and defaulting on our debt unless we adopt a budget that protects the wealthy at 
the expense of the middle class and the most vulnerable in America. 

Chairman Ryan. Thank you. 

Mr. Van Hollen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ryan. We want to get to the witnesses. Thank you. 

Mr. Van Hollen. Oh, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ryan. No, I know. But we have got people who have 
got tough schedules as well. Secretary Anderson is testifying at 
Ways and Means at 2:00, and so she needs to he out at 1:50. So 
I want to make sure we can hear from our experts. First, we will 
begin with Mr. Baron, then Secretary Anderson, then Professor 
Besharov, and then Sister Simone Campbell. Mr. Baron, five min- 
utes. 
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STATEMENTS OF JON BARON, PRESIDENT, COALITION FOR 
EVIDENCE-BASED POLICY; ELOISE ANDERSON, SECRETARY, 
WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT OF CHILDREN AND FAMILIES; 
DOUGLAS BESHAROV, PROFESSOR, UNIVERSITY OF MARY- 
LAND SCHOOL OF PUBLIC POLICY; SIMONE CAMPBELL, SSS, 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NETWORK 

STATEMENT OF JON BARON 

Mr. Baron. Thank you, Chairman Ryan, Ranking Member Van 
Hollen, members of the Budget Committee. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to testify about the War on Poverty on behalf of the non- 
profit, non-partisan Coalition for Evidence-Based Policy. Despite a 
myriad of new social programs and spending over the past 40 
years, the current system has produced little improvement in some 
key measures of economic and social wellbeing for millions of 
Americans. The American poverty rate, for example, now at 15 per- 
cent, has shown little change whether by official or alternative Na- 
tional Academy measures since the 1970s. In K-12 education, the 
reading and math achievement of 17 year olds, who are the end 
product of our K-12 system, is virtually unchanged over 40 years, 
according to official measures, despite a 90 percent increase in pub- 
lic spending per student during that time, and adjusted for infla- 
tion. 

There is a different way forward in fighting poverty, educational 
failure, and other social programs. It focuses on increasing the ef- 
fectiveness of existing funds through rigorous evidence about what 
works, rather than on spending new money. This approach is based 
on clear examples from welfare and other areas where rigorous, 
randomized control trials, which are widely considered the strong- 
est method for evaluating program impact, have identified program 
reforms that produced important improvements in people’s lives 
while, in some cases, actually saving the government money. As an 
illustrative example, in the 1980s and 1990s, government and foun- 
dations sponsored a large number of randomized trials of state and 
local welfare reforms. Three major reform efforts, two in California, 
one in Oregon, were found especially effective. They focused on 
moving welfare recipients quickly into the workforce through short- 
term job search and job training, and produced gains in partici- 
pants’ employment and earnings of 20 to 50 percent sustained over 
several years. Remarkably, they also produced net savings to the 
government in reduced welfare and food stamps of between $1,700 
and $6,000 per person. These findings helped build political con- 
sensus for the strong work requirements in the 1996 Welfare Re- 
form Act. 

A second example is the Nurse-Family Partnership, which pro- 
vide nurse home visitation services to low income, first-time moth- 
ers. The program has been shown in three well-conducted, random- 
ized control trials to produce major improvements in participants’ 
life outcomes, such as a 20 to 50 percent decrease in child mal- 
treatment and hospitalizations, an 8 percent higher grade point av- 
erage during elementary school for the most at-risk children, and 
in one trial, a $13,000 reduction in participants’ use of welfare, food 
stamps, and Medicaid that more than offset the program’s cost. 
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Based on these findings, the Bush and Obama Administrations 
both proposed, and Congress enacted, legislation to scale up this 
program. To identify enough of these proven strategies to generate 
broad improvement in the effectiveness of government will require 
strategic trial and error; that is, rigorously testing many promising 
approaches to identify the few that are effective. The instances of 
effectiveness that I just described are exceptions that have emerged 
from testing a much larger pool. Most innovations, typically 80 to 
90 percent, are found to produce weak or no positive effects when 
rigorously evaluated, a pattern that occurs not just in social spend- 
ing, but in other fields where randomized trials are carried out, in- 
cluding medicine and business. 

In my written testimony, I offer concrete suggestions for the 
Committee’s consideration to greatly accelerate the rate of program 
innovation and rigorous testing in social spending so as to rapidly 
grow the number of proven, cost-saving reforms. As one example, 
I suggest authorizing federal agencies to make wider use of waivers 
from law and regulation to incentivize state and local innovation 
and evidence-building, a tool that was deployed with great success 
in welfare reform under both Republican and Democratic adminis- 
trations. I would also note that in many cases, rigorous evaluations 
that produce convincing evidence can be done at low cost or modest 
cost. My written testimony provides an example of a major Depart- 
ment of Labor randomized trial that cost roughly $320,000 to carry 
out, yet identified an innovation in the unemployment insurance 
system, which, if replicated nationally, would produce billion dollar 
government savings in the UI system, while successfully increasing 
worker earnings. Evidence-based policy offers a demonstrated path 
to more effective, less expensive government, and meaningful 
progress in the War on Poverty. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Jon Baron follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Jon Baron, President, 

Coalition for Evidence-Based Policy 

Chairman Ryan, Ranking Member Van Hollen, and Members of the Budget 
Committee: I appreciate the opportunity to testify on progress in the War on Pov- 
erty. As brief background, the Coalition for Evidence-Based Policy is a nonprofit, 
nonpartisan organization, established in 2001. We work with federal officials to in- 
crease the effectiveness of government social spending through rigorous evidence 
about “what works,” and the core ideas we have advanced have helped shape evi- 
dence-based reforms enacted into law and policy during both the Bush and Obama 
Administrations. We are not affiliated with any programs or program models, and 
have no financial interest in any of the policy ideas we support, so we serve as a 
neutral, independent resource to policy officials on evidence-based programs. Our 
work is funded primarily by national philanthropic foundations. 

Overview: The current budget climate offers an excellent opportunity to rethink 
government social spending, and transform it into a truly effective enterprise. De- 
spite a myriad of new programs and spending over the past 40 years, the system 
has produced little improvement in key measures of economic and social well-being 
for millions of Americans. There is a different way forward, focused on increasing 
the effectiveness of existing funds through rigorous evidence about “what works.” 
Such an approach could be the basis for a new, bipartisan War on Poverty that real- 
ly succeeds. 

I. Problem: Government programs set up to address important social problems 
often fall short by funding strategies/practices (“interventions”) that are not effec- 
tive. 

When evaluated in scientifically rigorous studies, social interventions in K-12 edu- 
cation, job training, crime prevention, and other areas are often found to produce 
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weak or no positive effects on the intended outcomes. Interventions that produce siz- 
able, sustained improvement in people’s lives do exist — I provide concrete examples 
below — but they tend to be the exception. As discussed in section IV of my testi- 
mony, this pattern of findings — a few highly-effective approaches amidst many that 
are ineffective — occurs in diverse areas of social spending, as well as other fields 
where rigorous studies have been conducted, such as medicine and business. 

II. Why It Matters: Improving social spending is critically needed. The United 
States has failed to make significant progress in key areas such as — 

• Poverty: The U.S. poverty rate — now at 15% — reached its low in 1973. It has 
shown little change (whether by official or alternative National Academy measures) 
since the 1970s. 

• K-12 education: Reading and math achievement of 17-year-olds — the end prod- 
uct of our K-12 education system — is virtually unchanged over the past 40 years, 
according to official measures,^ despite a 90% increase in public spending per stu- 
dent (adjusted for inflation).^ 

III. A Way Forward: Well-conducted randomized controlled trials — widely consid- 
ered the most credible evaluation method — have identified a few highly-effective so- 
cial interventions. 

• These interventions are backed by well-conducted randomized trials, carried out 
in typical community settings, showing sizable, sustained effects on important life 
outcomes. Although rare, their very existence suggests that a concerted effort to 
grow the number of proven interventions, and spur their widespread use, could fun- 
damentally improve the lives of millions of Americans. Illustrative examples in- 
clude: 

A. Certain work-focused welfare reform strategies: shown to increase participants’ 
emplojmient and earnings 20-50%, and produce net government savings of $1,700 
to $6,000 per person. 

In the 1980s and 1990s, government, foundations, and leading researchers spon- 
sored or carried out a large number of randomized controlled trials of state and local 
welfare reforms. Three major reform efforts — two in California, one in Oregon — were 
found especially effective. Focused on moving welfare recipients quickly into the 
workforce through short-term job-search assistance and training (as opposed to 
longer-term remedial education), the initiatives produced gains in participants’ em- 
ployment and earnings of 20-50%. Remarkably, they also produced net savings to 
the government, in reduced welfare and food stamps, of $1,700 to $6,000 per per- 
son.4 

These findings helped build political consensus for the strong work requirements 
in the 1996 welfare reform act, and shape many of the work-first state-level reforms 
that followed. The scientific rigor of the findings were critical to their policy impact.® 

B. Nurse home visitation for low-income, first-time mothers: shown to reduce child 
maltreatment by 20-50% and, for most at-risk children, increase educational out- 
comes (e.g., 8% higher GPA). 

The Nurse-Family Partnership (NFP) is one of the main program models funded 
by HHS’s Maternal, Infant, and Early Childhood Home Visiting program. NFP has 
been shown in three well-conducted randomized trials to produce major improve- 
ments in participants’ life outcomes, such as: (i) 20-50% reductions in child abuse/ 
neglect and injuries; (ii) 10-20% reductions in mothers’ subsequent births during 
their late teens and early twenties; and (iii) sizable improvements in cognitive and 
educational outcomes for children of the most at-risk mothers (e.g., 8% higher read- 
ing and math grade point averages in grade 1-6). 

In addition to these benefits, newly-published reports from the ongoing trial in 
Memphis, Tennessee show, 12 years after the women gave birth, a $1,113 reduction 
in annual government spending per woman on welfare, food stamps, and Medicaid 
during the 12 years. As a result, the total discounted government savings over the 
12 years ($13,350) more than offset the program’s cost ($12,493).® 

C. H&R Block college financial aid application assistance for low/moderate income 
students: shown to increase college enrollment and persistence by 29% over a 3V2- 
4 year period. 

This was an inexpensive program, administered by H&R Block, that provided low 
and moderate income families with streamlined personal assistance in completing 
the college financial aid application form for their dependent children near college 
age. The program, evaluated in a rigorous, multi-site randomized controlled trial in 
Ohio and North Carolina, was found to increase college attendance and persistence 
(at least two consecutive years) by a remarkable 29% over a 31/2 to 4 year period, 
compared to the control group.^ 

D. Reemployment and Eligibility Assessments, an innovation in the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance (UI) system: shown to produce UI savings and increase UI claim- 
ants’ earnings as much as 18%. 
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In 2009, the Department of Labor launched a four-state randomized trial of the 
Reemployment and Eligibility Assessment (REA) program for UI claimants.® The 
program includes a mandatory in-person review of the claimant’s eligibility for UI, 
and personalized job-search and other reemployment assistance. Over a 12-18 
month period, the study found: (i) $180 in net government savings per claimant 
from reduced UI payments; (ii) especially large savings in Nevada — $604 per claim- 
ant — possibly due to distinctive features of Nevada’s REA program that could be 
replicated elsewhere; and (iii) an increase in job earnings of $2,600 (18%) per claim- 
ant in Nevada — the one site that obtained a reliable estimate of the effect on earn- 
ings. (The study also found a smaller — 5% — increase in earnings in Florida over a 
12-month period, but the study’s analysis suggests this finding may not be reli- 
able.®) 

These results suggest that nationwide implementation of REA for all eligible UI 
claimants could produce $1.5 billion in net government savings per year,i® while in- 
creasing workers’ earnings. If the larger Nevada effects could be reproduced nation- 
ally, the savings might be as high as $5 billion per year,ii and the increase in work- 
ers’ earnings could be substantial. 

IV. To identify enough of these interventions to generate broad-based gains in 
government effectiveness requires strategic trial-and-error — i.e., rigorously testing 
many promising approaches to identify the few that are effective. 

Rigorous evaluations, by measuring programs’ true effect on objectively important 
outcomes such as workforce earnings, college attendance, teen pregnancy, and child 
maltreatment, are able to distinguish those that produce sizable effects from those 
that do not. Such studies have identified a few interventions that are truly effec- 
tive — such as those described above — but these are exceptions that have emerged 
from testing a much larger pool. Most, including those thought promising based on 
initial studies, are found to produce few or no effects — underscoring the need to test 
many. This is true not only in social spending, but in other fields where rigorous 
evaluations have been carried out. For example: 

• Education: Of the 90 interventions evaluated in randomized trials commissioned 
by the Institute of Education Sciences (lES) since 2002, approximately 90% were 
found to have weak or no positive effects. 

• Employment/training: Of the 13 interventions evaluated in Department of 
Labor randomized trials that have reported results since 1992, about 75% were 
found to have found weak or no positive effects. i® 

• Medicine: Reviews have found that 50-80% of positive results in initial (“phase 
II”) clinical studies are overturned in subsequent, more definitive randomized trials 
(“phase in”).i'‘ 

• Business: Of 13,000 randomized trials of new products/strategies conducted by 
Google and Microsoft, 80-90% have reportedly found no significant effects. 

V. The current pace of rigorous testing is far too slow to build a meaningful num- 
ber of proven-effective interventions to address our major social problems. Of the 
thousands of ongoing and newly-initiated program activities in federal, state, and 
local social spending each year, only a small fraction are ever evaluated in a credible 
way to see if they work. For example, based on our careful monitoring of the lit- 
erature, the federal government commissions randomized evaluations of only 1-2 
dozen such program activities each year. 

VI. We therefore urge a bipartisan Congressional initiative to reinvent U.S. social 
spending based on evidence about “what works,” through steps such as the fol- 
lowing: 

A. Authorize and encourage the agencies to make meiximum use of waivers from 
federal law and regulation to incentivize the building of credible evidence. 

1. “Waiver-evaluations” were deployed with great success in 1980s/90s welfare re- 
form, making a critical contribution to the body of welfare-to-work evidence dis- 
cussed above. 

Specifically, in the years leading up to the 1996 welfare reform act — through both 
Republican and Democratic Administrations — 0MB and HHS had in place a waiver- 
evaluation policy, under which HHS waived certain provisions of federal law and 
regulation to allow states to test new welfare reform strategies, but only if the 
states agreed to evaluate their reforms in rigorous (usually randomized) studies. 

This policy directly resulted in more than 20 large-scale randomized controlled 
trials that tested an important and diverse set of reforms, and thereby helped build 
the influential body of welfare-to-work evidence discussed above. The reforms that 
were tested include, for example, mandatory job search and employment activities 
(e.g., Vermont); employment subsidies for welfare recipients who left welfare for full- 
time work (e.g.. New York, Minnesota); time limits on welfare (e.g., Florida, Con- 
necticut); “family cap” policies designed to discourage additional births among 
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women on welfare (e.g., Arkansas, New Jersey); and various combinations of the 
above reforms. 

2. We encourage the Committee to advance a similar waiver-evaluation approach 
across the broad range of federal social spending, designed to: 

a. Stimulate state/local program innovations that (i) improve participant outcomes 
without added cost, or (ii) produce budget savings without loss of program effective- 
ness; and 

b. Require rigorous — preferably randomized — evaluations to determine which of 
these innovations really work. 

For some programs, this would require legislation to expand the program’s waiver 
authority and/or tie that authority to a requirement for rigorous evaluations wher- 
ever feasible. Other programs already have sufficient authority, and Congress could 
encourage them to use it more widely and strategically to stimulate state/local inno- 
vation and evidence-building. 

3. The Budget Committee could provide the key impetus for such an effort — e.g., 
in its direction to House committees as part of the Budget Resolution. We would 
be pleased to work with the Committee, if helpful, to explore these or other steps 
to stimulate innovation and evidence-building in social spending. 

B. For interventions meeting the highest evidence standards for proven effective- 
ness, authorize federal agencies to use administrative action to spur their wide 
adoption with existing funds (while ensuring close adherence to the proven ap- 
proach). Such administrative action might include, for example, re-allocating a small 
percentage of the agency’s appropriated money to fund statedocal implementation 
of the proven intervention(s). 

1. The reason: Federal social programs generally do not have the statutory au- 
thority to use evidence of effectiveness as a key criterion for allocating program 
funds. (An important, but still relatively small, exception is the set of “tiered evi- 
dence” initiative that Congress has enacted in recent years, described below.) 

2. Because of this, proven-effective interventions such as those described above 
may never be funded for wider implementation without a new act of Congress. For 
example. Reemployment and Eligibility Assessments and H&R Block college aid ap- 
plication assistance, described above, may never be widely implemented unless Con- 
gress steps in to change the authorizing legislation for the UI program (in the case 
of Reemployment and Eligibility Assessments'^®) or the Postsecondary Education 
programs of the Department of Education (in the case of the H&R Block interven- 
tion). 

3. Thus, where definitive evidence of effectiveness exists, we believe agencies 
should be able to put it into practice, so as to improve people’s lives and/or produce 
taxpayer savings. 

C. Embed evidence-based funding criteria into the authorizing language of federal 
social programs, drawing, for example, on the “tiered evidence” initiatives enacted 
in recent years. 

1. In a few instances. Congress has enacted initiatives in which evidence of effec- 
tiveness is a main factor determining which activities get funded. An example is 
HHS’s Early Childhood Home Visiting Program, begun as a pilot under President 
Bush and expanded by President Obama. This HHS program and the six other re- 
cently-enacted evidence-based programs all have a “tiered” funding structure, in 
which (i) the biggest grants — in the top tier — are awarded to interventions with 
strong evidence of effectiveness (such as the Nurse-Family Partnership, in the case 
of the HHS program) to fund their large-scale implementation; and (ii) smaller 
grants — in the lower tiers — are awarded to innovative programs with preliminary 
or moderate evidence, coupled with a requirement for a rigorous evaluation to deter- 
mine whether they really work. If found effective, they can move into the top tier; 
if not, their funds are redirected to other, more promising efforts. 

2. Congress could fundamentally shift the social spending landscape by incor- 
porating such evidence criteria into billion-dollar federal programs, rather than just 
a few isolated initiatives. 

Doing so would create a powerful new incentive for the development, rigorous 
evaluation and — if effective — dissemination of new program strategies and models. 
It would catalyze evidence-driven improvements in a social spending system that 
has fallen well short of its objectives. 

VII. Conclusion: Evidence-based policy offers a demonstrated path to more effec- 
tive, less expensive government. We believe it could provide the basis for a bipar- 
tisan effort to reinvent U.S. social spending, so as to greatly increase its effective- 
ness in improving people’s lives. 
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Chairman Ryan. Secretary Anderson. 

Ms. Anderson. Chairman Ryan, and Ranking Member Van Hol- 
len, and members of the Committee, thank you. 

Chairman Ryan. Eloise, pull your mic in closer. 

STATEMENT OF ELOISE ANDERSON 

Ms. Anderson. Okay. Thank you for inviting me to speak to you. 
In response to the Committee’s request to talk about the War on 
Poverty in its 49th year, I think I have been around for all of the 
49 of the years. And the negative and current welfare system, the 
changes that could be made in both the state and the federal levels 
that would have a positive impact on poverty. 

The War on Poverty officially began in the United States on Jan- 
uary the 8th, 1964. At the onset of the War on Poverty in 1964, 
the U.S. poverty rates stood at 19 percent. I think we are now at 
about 15 percent. President Johnson set in motion a series of social 
welfare initiatives that have reverberated in American society and 
within the American family. And I want to stress that it is really 
American family that has really had the impact of this, that are 
still being felt today. 

By the end of the Johnson Administration in 1969, there were 40 
new programs aimed at eliminating poverty. Across the — according 
to the last census figures, today’s poverty rate stands at 15.1 per- 
cent, a few percentage points below the 1964 level. It is vital that 
the nation take a fresh look at these programs to determine if they 
have the intended effects on the people they were designed to 
serve. Currently, the 60 programs are 12 programs providing food 
aid, 12 programs funding social services, 11 programs funding 
housing assistance, 10 programs providing cash assistance, nine vo- 
cational training programs, three energy and utility service pro- 
grams, and three childcare and child development programs. In ad- 
dition to what the federal government is doing, the state and local 
levels have their own set of programs that they incentivize and 
deal with. So the federal and state governments spend close to $1 
trillion a year on means-tested benefit programs with the goal of 
reducing poverty. 

In the past decade, anti-poverty programs have grown by 49 per- 
cent, and the welfare. And what I want you to think about the War 
on Poverty is that the Welfare State is not a country. So we are 
waging a war on what and who. However, it is a vast empire bigger 
than the entire budgets of almost every other country in the world; 
think about that. The money we put into the War on Poverty is 
more than the budgets of most of the industrialized countries in 
the world. It is estimated that the current welfare spending, four 
times that would be necessarily to simply give the countries for 
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cash. So if we just gave them the money, we would probably be bet- 
ter off. This meager reduction in poverty levels occurred despite the 
federal and local government spending more than $15 trillion on 
poverty abatement programs over the past 49 years. Even taking 
into account the increasing financial tags attached to the War on 
Poverty, the costs pale in comparison to the price associated with 
the negative social impacts of these programs. I just think you 
have to look at, particularly, at the inner cities across the country, 
and think about the impacts that these programs have had in a 
negative way. 

The new welfare programs developed in 1964 and 1966 were 
based on Aid for Dependent Family with Dependent Children, 
which passed from the New Deal to the new Great Society pro- 
gram. The policymakers at the time intended the programs to 
spare widows with children having to work outside the home. Most 
of you were not around when Roosevelt did that, but some of us 
were. And if you lived in those times, one of the things you prob- 
ably remember is the kind of work it took to raise a family. And 
we did not have paper diapers. We did not have automatic washing 
machines. We did not have any of the new technologies that we 
take for granted. So raising a child if your husband was dead was 
quite a task. So it was very difficult to ask mothers to go outside 
the home and raise their children. 

So AFDCA for dependent children came into place, and when it 
came into place, it came into a place with the assumption that fa- 
thers were dead. And that assumption in our programs lives on. 
When AFDC was used as the foundation for the poverty abatement 
programs, it negatively impacted family structures of the people re- 
ceiving government assistance. The eligibility of government assist- 
ance was threatened if there was a man in the house. Some of you 
may remember the Man-in-the-House Rule that brought the state 
of Louisiana and the state of Alabama into court. 

The stretch of War on Poverty programs discouraged stable fam- 
ily relationships by punishing those in poverty if there were an em- 
ployment or an employable male within the house. And there is no 
racial group in the United States that was more affected by these 
policies than black Americans. In 1960, only 19.1 percent of black 
American children were being raised in a single mother home. Now 
it is over 30.4 percent. 

Chairman Ryan. Eloise, if you could summarize. 

Ms. Anderson. Okay. My summary is that we did a welfare re- 
form program in 1964, in 1996, and we got a lot of people, about 
93 percent of people off of TANF in Wisconsin and across the coun- 
try. I believe the experience that we had in TANF was an experi- 
ence that we should take to the larger programs. We did two things 
that I think are real important to all the other 60 programs we 
have. We introduced work, and we introduced time limits. And I 
think that the programs as we go forward, we should do all our 
programs introducing work and introduce time limits. And work 
without time limits, I do not think it works. And time limits with- 
out work, I do not think it works. So that is basically my thoughts. 

[The prepared statement of Eloise Anderson follows:] 
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Pkepared Statement of Eloise Anderson, Secretary, Wisconsin Department 
OF Children and Families; Chair, Secretary’s Innovation Group 

Chairman Ryan, Ranking Member Van Hollen, and Members of the Com- 
mittee: Thank you for inviting me to testify today. I consider it a privilege to have 
the opportunity to speak with members of the House Budget Committee. 

In response to instructions from the Committee, I’m going to talk about “The War 
on Poverty at 49”; the positives and negatives of the current welfare system; and 
changes that could be made at both the State and Federal levels that would have 
a positive impact on poverty levels. 


introduction 

The War on Poverty officially began in the United States on January 8th, 1964 
during President Lyndon Johnson’s first State of the Union Address. On that day 
the President opened the initial salvo in a war that the American people are still 
fighting forty-nine years later. When Johnson stated, “This administration today, 
here and now, declares unconditional war on poverty in America,” ^ he was setting 
into motion a series of social welfare initiatives that have caused reverberations in 
American society and within the American family that are still being felt today. By 
the end of the Johnson administration in 1969, forty new programs aimed at elimi- 
nating poverty had been started. Today, these programs remain the foundation of 
our current welfare system. As the War on Poverty nears the half century mark it 
is vital that the nation takes a fresh look at these programs, with the purpose of 
ascertaining if they have had the intended effects on the people that they were de- 
signed to serve. If it is determined that they have not had the desired outcomes, 
or even worse had a negative impact on the populous, then we must decide what 
changes need to be made in order to help get us closer to winning this vital battle. 


BACKGROUND 


Currently, there are 60 means-tested programs funded and directed by the federal 
government. The make-up of this staggering catalog include: 12 programs providing 
food aid; 12 programs funding social services; 11 programs for housing assistance; 
10 programs providing cash assistance; 9 vocational training programs; 3 energy 
and utility assistance programs; and 3 child care and child development programs. ^ 
In addition, there are an overabundance of similar programs that are funded and 
operated at the state and local level. Federal and state governments spend close to 
a trillion dollars a year on means tested benefit programs with the goal of reducing 
poverty.^ 
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The number of programs and the tax-payer investment continue to climb at an 
alarming pace. The growth in anti-poverty programs has surged by 49 percent in 
just the past decade, even after adjusting for inflation.'^ It is not a new revelation 
that the War on Poverty has failed to progress as President Johnson had envisioned. 
At the onset of the War on Poverty in 1964 the U.S. poverty rate stood at 19 per- 
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cent. According to the latest census figures, today’s poverty rate stands at 15.1 per- 
cent,® only a few percentage points below the 1964 level. This meager reduction in 
poverty levels occurred even with the federal and local governments spending more 
than $15 trillion on poverty abatement programs over the past 49 years.® 

Even taking into account the increasing financial price tag attached to the War 
on Poverty, these costs pale in comparison to the price associated with the negative 
societal impacts of these programs. The new welfare programs developed from 1964 
to 1996 were based upon the Aid to Families with Dependent Children Act (AFDC) 
which was passed as part of the New Deal in 1930. Policy makers at the time in- 
tended the program to spare widows with children from having to work outside the 
home. Because of the nature of housework and the societal views regarding mothers 
working, it was thought that government aid should be used to keep mothers home 
with their children. The program policies were based on the assumption that the 
father of the children was dead. When AFDC was used as the foundation for all of 
the new poverty abatement programs, it negatively impacted the family structure 
of the people receiving government assistance. Under these programs’ policies the 
welfare payments to support children were made to the single parents, usually sin- 
gle mothers. The eligibility of government assistance was threatened if there was 
a male in the home. The structure of the War on Poverty programs before 1996 dis- 
couraged stable family relationships by punishing those in poverty if there was an 
employed or employable male within the home. In no racial group were the effects 
of these policies more greatly felt than that of black- Americans. In 1960 only 19.1 
percent of black-American children were being raised in a single-mother home.'^ 

Today that number has ballooned to 50.4 percent.® It is alarming that since the 
modern civil rights movement, the family structure for black-Americans has crum- 
bled more than at any time in the generations following slavery. The long term con- 
sequences of the War on Poverty resulted in driving fathers away from their fami- 
lies, encouraging poor single- parent families and dramatically increasing unwed ad- 
olescent child bearing. 

By the 1980s, even the staunchest supporters of the War on Poverty could not ig- 
nore the damage that was being done to poor families. With policies that punished 
stable families and individuals who held any type of meaningful employment, gen- 
erations of families were locked in the never ending cycle of welfare dependency. 
Led by my former boss, Wisconsin Governor Tommy Thompson the nation started 
to reform the failing welfare system. Wisconsin replaced AFDC with Welfare to 
Work (W-2) as the primary poverty abatement program. The reform in Wisconsin 
was a revolutionary way to look at government assistance. We believed that lav- 
ishing welfare benefits on recipients without asking anything in return locked peo- 
ple into a trap of welfare dependency, never gaining the life skills or employment 
history to rise significantly above the poverty line. With W-2 we stopped looking at 
government assistance as a welfare program, instead viewing it as a jobs program. 
We established work requirements that needed to be met in order to receive benefits 
and developed programs to aid in obtaining child care, health care, transportation 
and job training so that participants could meet the work requirements. As a result 
of the reforms we starting making in 1987, Wisconsin cut its number of welfare 
cases by 93 percent by the beginning of the 21st century.® 

It didn’t take long for the rest of the nation to take note of the successful reforms 
in Wisconsin and demand change at the federal level. Heeding the public’s demand 
for reform, in 1996, Congress replaced AFDC with Temporary Assistance for Needy 
Families (TANF). TANF changed the entitlement nature of welfare. By its very 
name, it was intended to be temporary aid with time limits. Along with that change. 
Congress established four new goals for welfare. First, assistance should be given 
to needy families so that children could be cared for in their own homes. Second, 
government should promote job preparation, employment and marriage in lieu of 
cash welfare payments. 

Third, government should promote programs that discourage and reduce the num- 
ber of children born out-of-wedlock. Fourth, government should encourage the for- 
mation and maintenance of two-parent families. The conversion from AFDC to 
TANF is by far the single most important social policy development since the begin- 
ning of the War on Poverty. After TANF was created, welfare rolls dropped by 
roughly half while poverty dropped to its lowest recorded level in U.S. history for 
black children by the year 200 1.^^ 

Given the initial success of TANF, why has the poverty level in the United States 
returned to levels almost as high as when the War on Poverty has began? It is easy 
to attribute the entire increase to the Great Recession. But in doing so, people are 
failing to see the entire picture regarding the cause of poverty. Welfare reform has 
reduced the number of families receiving assistance but has not necessarily ad- 
dressed the underlying problems that detract from positive outcomes for children. 
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A greater emphasis on family issues could be the key to promoting positive child 
outcomes in families receiving welfare. Shifting the focus on welfare reform from 
mother focused to a focus on both of the child(ren)’s parents is the answer. 

Since the beginning of the War on Poverty, the focus of welfare was always on 
assisting mothers, with the total exclusion of the roles fathers play in a family’s 
ability to rise from poverty. One might conclude that the single-minded focus on 
mothers indicates that fatherhood is an unworthy role for a man. We have made 
a societal statement that fatherhood is only about money and that men are not ex- 
pected to nurture their children. In the way we structure welfare, we have indicated 
that men are not important to whether or not a family succeeds. But study after 
study has shown that when fathers are not involved in the lives of their children, 
kids are more likely to live in poverty, commit crime and fail in school. One does 
not need a study to see the results of fatherlessness, just look at the inner cities 
across the nation! The need for involved fathers is just common sense. Children who 
live in single-parent homes tend to have more emotional, educational and physical 
problems than children living with both parents. While both boys and girls suffer 
from welfare’s singular focus on women, boys are impacted by the negative effects 
in much harsher ways. Boys make up a majority of youthful substance abusers, the 
majority of homeless children and the majority of children in foster care. In addi- 
tion, 70 percent of all youths in state operated institutions come from fatherless 
homes. A boy living in a single-parent home is twice as likely to be incarcerated 
as his peer living with a mother and a father, regardless of the parents’ race, income 
or education level. Under the current welfare system, men are vilified, marginalized 
and disconnected from society. 

Faced with the staggering costs of this war, with little evidence that the programs 
have accomplished much in addressing the root causes of poverty, the American peo- 
ple are demanding change in the battle plan. In a recent Rasmussen Report study, 
nearly half of the American people surveyed said that they believe that our nation’s 
welfare programs do the opposite of their intended purpose and instead increase the 
level of poverty in the United States. Based upon the current poverty rate and 
the number of families who are stuck in the cycle of dependency generation after 
generation, the American people are right to question our current welfare system. 
The goal should change — we are not fighting an endless war — government is limited 
in what it can do and should do. Government can provide, with caution and humil- 
ity, incentives for families to become self sufficient. To do that the nation will have 
to go where we have never gone before. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

As in the last century, Wisconsin is leading the way in reshaping the War on Pov- 
erty. Just as my former boss Tommy Thompson revolutionized the system with Wel- 
fare to Work, my new boss Governor Scott Walker is reshaping the debate with ini- 
tiatives to address the underljdng issues that cause generational poverty. Governor 
Walker has focused on four factors when looking to restructure Wisconsin’s social 
safety net, keeping in mind that the the goal is creating positive outcomes for chil- 
dren and families. First is that underlying conditions may contribute to a family’s 
precarious economic situation. Second is that strengthening families requires atten- 
tion to fathers as well as mothers; it still takes two. The third factor is that a child’s 
neighborhood and community also play an important role in supporting children and 
families. Finally, work is more than just a means to a paycheck; rather it is an im- 
portant part of developing a sense of worth and a means by which a family and indi- 
vidual is integrated into the community. By keeping the focus on child well-being 
and efforts to address the other goals of TANF, specifically keeping families to- 
gether, reducing out of wedlock births and encouraging two-parent families, Wis- 
consin is serving as a model for the rest of the nation on how to promote child well- 
being and ending dependence on government benefits. 

With these goals in mind. Governor Walker has just signed into the budget the 
expansion of Wisconsin Works benefits to non-custodial parents, which generally 
means the father in the family. This serves the dual purpose of focusing on the cre- 
ation of jobs and engaging fathers to help them gain the tools to be more positively 
engaged in society and the lives of their families. As I’ve indicated, for decades, 
human services focused mainly on the mother and her children and that most fami- 
lies on welfare are single-parent families. A variety of studies has made it abun- 
dantly clear that children living in single- parent families are at a higher risk for 
negative outcomes such as a lifetime of poverty, incarceration and homelessness. 
This approach clearly has not worked! Most families on welfare are single-parent 
families. But, when children in single-parent families receive financial support from 
the non-custodial, non-resident parent they are less likely to live in poverty and the 
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chance of them breaking out of the welfare trap increases. Governor Walker’s vision 
in re-engaging fathers recognizes what should be common sense — fathers matter! 
Fathers are extremely important influencers of their kids, whether they live with 
their children or not. Thus, if children’s well-being is a serious concern in the War 
on Poverty, then the needs and aspirations of fathers must also be served. An addi- 
tional benefit of focusing on non-custodial fathers is that men who have gainful em- 
ployment get married. On the other hand, men without jobs don’t marry and women 
don’t marry men without jobs. Promoting marriage was one of the most important 
aspects of welfare reform. Marriage is vastly important for children’s well-being! By 
removing barriers for non-custodial fathers to gain job training and access to mean- 
ingful work that will support families, we begin to re-enable family stability and 
marriage. Work helps establish a sense of being and purpose for men and gets us 
closer to the attainable family goal of self-sufficiency. 

Focusing the structure of welfare services on the entire family is a vital change 
in helping the needy overcome the barriers to independence. It is important to main- 
tain and strengthen the work requirements that were established in TANF. In July 
of this year, the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services granted itself au- 
thority to “waive compliance” with all of the work provisions in the TANF program. 
This is a decision that seriously threatens the gains that have been made in reduc- 
ing the welfare caseload under TANF. Following this course is a move in the oppo- 
site direction of what is needed if we are to truly help more people become self suffi- 
cient and integrated into the community. The TANF work requirements were any- 
thing but onerous. They require that 30 to 40 percent of able-bodied recipients en- 
gage in a wide variety of things that are considered work activities, including gov- 
ernment funded job training programs, for a total of 20 to 30 hours per week. Ac- 
cording to Professor Lawrence Mead at New York University, U.S. TANF was so 
successful because it required welfare mothers to go work with a clear-cut work re- 
quirement, Professor Mead not only extolls the benefits of the work requirement, 
but he believes that having a similar work requirement for men is the key for recon- 
necting men with the workforce and having a serious chance at urban reform in the 
United States. The work requirements in TANF must be preserved at all costs and 
even expanded into other poverty abatement programs like the Supplemental Nutri- 
tional Assistance Program (SNAP)! 

If we are truly going to assist families in becoming self-sufficient, we need to give 
the people seeking assistance the tools of self-sufficiency. This means job training, 
as well as an appreciation that work, not government, is what will lead them to a 
better life. The American people seem to understand the need to have work require- 
ments attached to our welfare assistance better than many policy makers. In a re- 
cent Rasmussen Report survey, 83 percent of American adults favor including work 
requirements to all welfare aid.^® Wisconsin Governor Scott Walker listened to the 
voices of the people! In the latest biennial budget Wisconsin established require- 
ments that most able-bodied adults spend at least 20 hours a week working or get- 
ting job training in order to receive SNAP benefits. People who do not meet the 20 
hour a week work requirement would have their SNAP benefits limited to three 
months of assistance over three years. This is a step in the right direction. We saw 
significant damage done to families by not having work requirements under AFDC; 
we are starting to see a similar cycle of dependency with SNAP. The current SNAP 
program asks almost nothing from non-working, able-bodied recipients in order to 
obtain benefits. This means that the program does nothing to help lead people to- 
wards self-sufficiency. Historically, about half of food stamp assistance has gone to 
families with children who have received benefits for more than eight years. Funda- 
mental reform of SNAP is needed in order to refocus the program on promoting em- 
ployment and independence from government assistance for able-bodied, working- 
age recipients. The rest of the nation should follow the lead of Governor Walker by 
starting to reform SNAP through work requirements. 

If the goal of work requirements for public assistance is to help people find em- 
ployment that can support a family, then the nation must address the issue of the 
welfare cliff. The welfare cliff is the point at which people who have advanced in 
the work place and climbed up the income ladder lose all of their welfare assistance. 
The way in which all of our aid programs are structured is that your income either 
makes you eligible for benefits or makes you ineligible for benefits. This approach 
actually serves as a disincentive for people to become more self-sufficient. A recent 
paper demonstrated how through the stacking of welfare benefits, many individuals 
receiving welfare stand to lose financially by increasing their income, If we are 
serious about using teix-payers’ dollars to provide assistances that helps families be- 
come self sufficient and reducing the number of people who are dependent on the 
tax-payers for their financial well-being, then we must change the policy to provide 
more flexibility to states and a inclusion of fathers and men. Men and fathers 
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should not have to commit a crime to get the tools they need to become self-suffi- 
cient or care for their families. 

We also need to address the temptation recipients have to not take the steps 
needed to improve their employment skills because they are comfortable with their 
financial status when government assistance is added on top of their work income. 
The best approach to removing this temptation is by the implementation of fixed 
time limits. 

Recipients of all means tested public assistance programs should face a deadline 
at which point their assistance is cut off. Incentives to work should be arranged in 
a manner that assists families in being ready for self-sufficiency when they meet 
these time limits. 

Congress often is most productive when a deadline is looming or there is an ur- 
gency to act; the majority of people are the same way. Time limits force change! 

CONCLUSION 

The War on Poverty has not experienced the success that Lyndon Johnson envi- 
sioned. Due to the policies governing how assistance has been administered, far too 
many Americans are now dependent on the tax-payer. This is not fair to either the 
people stuck in the system or to the tax-payers who are funding these programs. 
Being responsible wards of tax-payer dollars is our sacred duty as policy makers. 
We can do a better job. Through sensible reform that focuses on the benefits of 
work, puts a greater emphasis on family and engages both parents in accepting 
their responsibility for the family the made, government can remove itself from peo- 
ple’s lives. Independence from welfare programs empowers the poor to experience 
more liberty and allows them to contribute their talents to the community. As a re- 
sult, the nation benefits from a more integrated society where all of our citizens’ 
talents and knowledge are utilized. 
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Chairman Ryan. Thank you, thank you. Dr. Besharov. 

STATEMENT OF DOUGLAS BESHAROV 

Mr. Besharov. Thank you very much, Chairman Ryan and 
Ranking Member Van Hollen, and the other members of the Com- 
mittee. I teach at the University of Maryland, as Mr. Ryan said, 
and I am also at the Atlantic Council. I am delighted to be here, 
and I have a 20-page statement which I will not even go into. 

Chairman Ryan. Summarize it in five minutes. 

Mr. Besharov. There you are. I thought I would pick up on the 
discussion from Mr. Van Hollen and Mr. Ryan. I do not know what 
the words are, sir, but I think I am one of the people who chose 
welfare instead of work. I was in law school, and Lyndon Johnson 
was president. The Congress, in its wisdom, extended Social Secu- 
rity benefits for the survivors of widows — my father was dead — ex- 
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tended benefits for full-time students up to the age of 21. I was 
working my way through school, and I did the math. And it simply 
did not pay for me to work if I was a student. I quit my job imme- 
diately and took the check from the government. 

Now I think, for me, that was a good investment. Well, some peo- 
ple on the Committee might not agree. For me it was a good invest- 
ment because I translated the time I would have been working at 
a minimum wage job for a government check. It made sense, I got 
an education, and the rest is quasi-history. But my point is that 
I do not think there is anything immoral in responding to a govern- 
ment incentive. If the government says you can get a tax deduction 
for throwing away your car that works just perfectly, it is not im- 
moral to do so. If the government has a rule that says stop work- 
ing, stay in school, and learn more, and we will pay you for it, that 
seems like a fair incentive as well. I think the lesson from my own 
personal experience is there are good incentives and there are bad. 

Mr. Van Hollen sort of summarized my testimony, fairly as a 
matter of fact, so I gain a minute or two there. Let me take you 
to my testimony, though, and Figure 4, which is on Page 9. This 
is a distribution on income inequality. And we hear a lot about 
this, and the top 1 percent and so forth, and you all know very well 
that experts are terrific at choosing whatever number they want to 
focus on. Here I want to focus on one point that my testimony 
makes, and Mr. Van Hollen made, which is in the last 30 years 
there has been a very large increase in means-tested benefits for 
the most unfortunate among us. If you look at this graph, what you 
see is the difference between reported incomes in the Census Bu- 
reau and what happens if you load those incomes with non-cash 
benefits, housing benefits, and so forth. And what it says is that 
through 40 years of fighting poverty, we have taken people in the 
bottom quintile, bottom 20 percent of the population whose incomes 
were $15,000 in 1968; this is adjusted to 2012 numbers. Those peo- 
ple do not earn much more now, but we have added almost $15,000 
of benefits to their daily lives. Some people will say that is good, 
some people will say that is bad. It is real, and it has made their 
lives much better. 

But what it has also done is introduce a series of incentives like 
the one I faced when I was in law school. Depending on what you 
can earn, depending on whether you marry your boyfriend, your 
benefit package goes up, or goes down. And I do not think, to echo 
what Mr. Ryan said, I do not think it is cutting, necessarily, pro- 
grams to say we have to get the incentives structures right. And 
they are not right. If you look at my testimony, you can see the 
vast increases in people on SNAP, on Medicaid, all that started 
under President Bush. This is not just a story about Democrats. 
This is a story of 15 years of expansion of means-tested programs 
without thinking about their incentive effects. 

The last part of my testimony talks about a project that I am 
really lucky to be part of, and happy to invite any of you to be part 
of it, which is studying what they do in Europe. And the conserv- 
ative but also the socialist governments in Europe have seen the 
same trends that we have here: large numbers of people on means- 
tested programs, unemployment insurance, health benefits, and 
disability. And they have, for the last 15 years, been trying to re- 
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write the incentives for those families on benefit packages. In my 
testimony I go through some of them. If you look at them and you 
say, “Could this Congress, could this government adopt even half 
of those incentives, the right incentives that encourage work with- 
out necessarily reducing benefits,” I scratch my head and I say, “I 
hope so, ladies and gentlemen, I really hope that this Congress or 
the next one starts to address the incentives that need to be fixed 
in these programs.” Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Douglas Besharov may be accessed 
at the following Internet address:] 

http: / / budget.house.gov / uploaded files I douglas_besharov_testimony.pdf 

Chairman Ryan. Sister Campbell. 

STATEMENT OF SIMONE CAMPBELL 

Ms. Campbell. Thank you. Chairman Ryan and Congressman 
Van Hollen, for this opportunity, and Committee. I am Sister 
Simone Campbell, the executive director of NETWORK, a national 
Catholic social justice lobby, and sort of well-known as leader of 
Nuns on the Bus. At NETWORK for 41 years we have worked with 
people at the margins of society so that their voices can be heard 
here on Capitol Hill. And for my entire life in my religious commu- 
nity, I have worked with those who struggle economically, people 
often referred to as the working poor. I do this work from faith be- 
cause I know, as our Pope Erancis recently said, quote, “The meas- 
ure of the greatness of a society is found in the way it treats those 
most in need, those who have nothing apart from their poverty,” 
end quote. 

I want to believe that our society is great, but I do agree that 
we have work to do. The Census Bureau’s supplemental poverty 
measure, and my daily experiences, tell us that every day in Amer- 
ica, support, such as the EITC, SNAP, and Medicaid, are making 
critical differences in the lives of low income families, particularly 
children. The safety net does lift millions of people out of poverty. 
In fact, in 2011, government benefits lifted a total of 40 million 
people out of poverty. While Social Security has the largest impact 
of any single program, means-tested programs such as SNAP, SSI, 
and the EITC, lifted almost 20 million Americans, including 8.5 
million children, out of poverty. That is good news. 

But we also know that far too many of our neighbors struggle to 
make ends meet, and too many children face diminished prospects 
because of their disadvantaged circumstances. The causes of pov- 
erty are complex and have changed over the years. One of the big- 
gest current drivers of poverty right now is low wages. Sixty-eight 
percent of the children living in poverty live in families where 
there are working parents. Sixty-eight percent. Eighty-two percent 
of children living in families with incomes below twice the poverty 
line are living in families with working parents. The most impor- 
tant programs that help these families survive are principally, 
again, EITC, CTC, SNAP, Medicaid, CHIP. They are hugely suc- 
cessful programs making a big difference. 

I would like to introduce you to some of my friends, my people. 
So please meet Billy, and I understand his picture can come up 
here. He is on the left there. Meet Billy from Milwaukee. I think 
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I would get a Wisconsin person here. He and his wife both work, 
but their hours were cut back in the recession. Their combined sal- 
aries keep a roof over their two boys’ heads. They use SNAP to feed 
the boys during the day, and St. Benedict the Moor Dining Room 
in the evening. Billy told me that it was okay for him, as a parent, 
to eat just once a day, but it was not right for growing kids, espe- 
cially his 14-year-old boy, teenager. SNAP, EITC, and CTC have al- 
lowed Billy and millions of others to care for their families while 
they continue to work. 

But other families have more complex stories of struggle. For 
them, a network of programs can make all the difference. Please 
meet Tia. Tia, who I met in Iowa, Tia grew up in foster care and 
ran away at 16 because of mistreatment. She thought that she 
needed to sleep with men in order to survive. When we met she 
was 19 and had been homeless with two children. This is a horrible 
scenario that none of us like. What you need to know is that Tia, 
when we met, was leaving a shelter run by Catholic sisters and 
moving to transitional housing. She had learned to cook, to be a 
better mother, she had gotten her GED, and was working part-time 
while studying in a community college to become a licensed voca- 
tional nurse. This progress was because of federal programs that 
helped fund the shelter, transitional housing, SNAP, Medicaid, Pell 
Grants, et cetera, as well as the love and care of the sisters and 
staff. Love and care alone were not enough. It required significant 
funding from the federal government and the private sector, and a 
dedicated staff. 

One of the biggest stumbling blocks for adults in poverty is ac- 
cess to health care. I know that some, probably some of you, want 
the Affordable Care Act repealed. But this desire ignores our na- 
tion’s need and the fact that the ACA is already helping to control 
general medical costs, but that is a different issue. But I want to 
introduce you to Margaret Kissler, who lost her job in Cincinnati 
during the 2008 recession. With no job she had no health care. She 
had no health insurance. She could not afford COBRA coverage. 
She knew she was at risk for colon cancer, but could not afford the 
screenings. When finally seen in the emergency room, she was ter- 
minally ill. Margaret died last year at age 56. This is why the ex- 
pansion of Medicaid in the ACA is so critical. Had it been fully im- 
plemented in 2010, Margaret could have received screening, treat- 
ment, and been a contributing member of our society today. 

For me, the expansion of health care is a pro-life issue. But it 
is also good economics. These three people are real U.S. citizens. 
Margaret contributed to her community, but died because she 
lacked health care. Tia and Billy strive to raise their families and 
contribute to their neighborhoods. They have used federal pro- 
grams to improve their situation and give stability to their chil- 
dren. They represent the millions of Americans who have bene- 
fitted from these vital programs that are a mix of public-private co- 
operation. 

One final word about SNAP. 

Chairman Ryan. If you could summarize, please. Thank you. 

Ms. Campbell. Surely. SNAP is the most effective program we 
have with the least amount of waste, fraud, and abuse. It lifts peo- 
ple from utter destitution to just above one-half of the poverty line. 
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It is more important in giving stability to kids, families, than just 
about any of the other programs. From my perspective, cutting 
SNAP is wrong morally, and is not in keeping with the actual facts 
about the program. It expanded because of the great recession; it 
will contract if we grow the economy. In the richest nation on 
Earth, we are not suffering from a scarcity of resources for these 
programs. We suffer from a scarcity of political will to do what is 
needed. Faith and patriotism demand that we avoid the easy sound 
bites that cast poor families as other, lazy, and blames poverty on 
the very programs that help families survive. Faith and patriotism 
demand investing in the supports that bring both dignity and op- 
portunity to people. I pray that this hearing strengthens our polit- 
ical will to act with moral integrity and form the more perfect 
union that our Constitution calls us to, and promotes the general 
welfare by giving all people real opportunity, real wages, and real 
support for their family. 

Chairman Ryan. Thank you. 

Ms. Campbell. I am very grateful for this opportunity. Thank 
you. 

[The prepared statement of Simone Campbell follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Sister Simone Campbell, SSS, Executive Director, 
NETWORK, A National Catholic Social Justice Lobby 

Thank you for the invitation to testify today. I am Sister Simone Campbell, Exec- 
utive Director of NETWORK, a National Catholic Social Justice Lobby and the lead- 
er of Nuns on the Bus. 

I come to this topic of contributing to a Progress Report on the War on Poverty 
as a Catholic Sister rooted in the Christian Tradition. Our Pope Frances recently 
stated that “The measure of the greatness of a society is found in the way it treats 
those most in need, those who have nothing apart from their poverty!” But this is 
not just Pope Frances. Pope Benedict and every Pope before him for the last 125 
years has also challenged governments to exercise their responsibility in ensuring 
that the least in a society are provided for. 

In his letter Charity in Truth, Pope Benedict said that “Charity goes beyond jus- 
tice, because to love is to give, to offer what is ‘mine’ to the other; but it never lacks 
justice, which prompts us to give the other what is ‘his’, what is due to that person 
by reason of his being. * * * j cannot give what is mine to the other without first 
giving what pertains to him in justice.” He goes on to say that “life” ethics are not 
separate from social ethics and states: “This is not a question of purely individual 
morality.” He criticizes the way that society “asserts values such as the dignity of 
the person, justice and peace, but then, on the other hand, radically acts to the con- 
trary by allowing or tolerating a variety of ways in which human life is devalued 
and violated, especially where it is weak or marginalized.” (PAR 15) In the same 
letter Pope Benedict goes on to say that every spending decision is a moral decision. 
He also states that “Development is impossible without upright men and women, 
without financiers and politicians whose consciences are finely attuned to the re- 
quirement of the common good.” So this testimony is an attempt to help attune your 
consciences to the requirement of the common good. 

But this is not just a Catholic concern. For each of the last two years the inter- 
faith community here in Washington DC has worked together to craft a “Faithful 
Budget” that does the hard work of bringing common good, economic responsibility 
and the values of different faiths to the budgetary process. What we clearly state 
is that the Federal Budget and your policy priorities are moral decisions that have 
significant consequences for our society and our world. As moral decisions they need 
to be taken seriously and weighed on the scale of the common good. I am attaching 
the Faithful Budget to this testimony so that you can read the moral stance of the 
Christian, Jewish and Muslim community in the United States. The basic principle 
is that we as a nation need reasonable revenue for responsible programs. All pro- 
grams that our government funds need to be accountable and effective. This is true 
for the safety net program as well as all of the business subsidies like to the oil 
companies, corporate agriculture, defense industry, etc. We in the faith community 
see that too often only safety net programs are inspected for accountability. 
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It is tempting to think of “poverty” in extremes and stereotypes. We have a tend- 
ency to lump all kinds of people together. But people living in poverty are varied 
and need to he considered separately. 13 percent are seniors, who depend on Social 
Security and Supplemental Security income for their livelihood. About one in 10 
people in poverty are the disabled who are unable to work and their children. Some 
61 percent of people in poverty are in working families. Then there are the “near 
poor” living in urban environments where the cost of living is high and wages are 
low. (These figures use Supplemental Poverty Measure and are for 2011.) So we 
cannot think simplistically about these families. 

More than one in four jobs pays wages below the poverty level. Thus, it isn’t sur- 
prising that about seven in 10 children living in poverty live in working families. 
More than 8 in 10 children living in families with incomes below twice the poverty 
line are living in working families. While there is less economic mobility today than 
in the past, it is still the case that people who are poor today may not have been 
poor 2 or 3 years ago and may not be poor two or three years from now. 

THE SAFETY NET HELPS MILLIONS OF AMERICANS 

Comparing poverty rates today to those 40 and 50 years ago is more difficult than 
it would seem. Too often, the official poverty rate today is compared to the rate in 
the late 1960s and 1970s, leading to the erroneous conclusion that the War on Pov- 
erty failed. This comparison relies on a flawed poverty measure and overlooks the 
strong antipoverty impacts of programs such as SNAP and the EITC. 

The official poverty measure only looks at cash income, excluding both noncash 
benefits such as SNAP and housing assistance, as well as the impact of the tax sys- 
tem — including both taxes paid and the benefits received from refundable tax cred- 
its, particularly the EITC and Child Tax Credit (CTC). The new government meas- 
ure, known as the Supplemental Poverty Measure (SPM), is a more modern poverty 
measure and takes into account non-cash and tax-based benefits (as well as teixes 
paid). It also considers the impact of out-of-pocket medical expenses, work expenses, 
and differences in the cost of living among different localities on a family’s ability 
to make ends meet. The SPM allows us to analyze the impact of programs such as 
SNAP and the EITC on poverty — but it isn’t available back to the 1960s and 1970s, 
so doesn’t allow a clean comparison of poverty today to those four and five decades 
ago. 

An apples-to-apples comparison that included benefits such as SNAP and the 
EITC would tell a more favorable story about the long-term trend in poverty than 
the comparison using the official poverty measure. 

A recent analysis by the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities looks at the im- 
pact of public programs on poverty, using the SPM. Its analysis makes clear that 
public programs play an important role in reducing poverty. In 2011, government 
benefits lifted a total of 40 million people out of poverty. While Social Security has 
the largest impact of any single program, means-tested programs such as SNAP, 
SSI and the EITC lifted almost 20 million Americans, including 8V2 million chil- 
dren, out of poverty. 

Reducing poverty is important — but we have a growing body of research docu- 
menting what I see every day across the country: assistance programs also help sta- 
bilize families and provide pathways to opportunity. Programs that help families put 
food on the table and a roof over their heads, that mean the difference between 
someone getting health care or going without, that help students go to college and 
young children go to preschool don’t just help families make ends meet and avoid 
destitution. They help children go to school ready to learn and stay in one school 
rather than moving from school to school because their housing is so unstable. They 
help children get the health care they need. They help parents focus on parenting, 
not finding the next place to live because eviction is around the corner. They help 
young people and nontraditional students alike get more education and skills so 
they can make it in this increasingly competitive global economy. 

This research literature is growing, but here are a couple of examples: 

• Several different studies have found that the EITC and CTC increase employ- 
ment rates of parents, reduce child poverty, and have a positive impact on children’s 
school performance, which is a key factor in future economic success. ^ 


^See for example: Nada Eissa and Hilary Hoynes, “Behavioral Responses to Taxes: Lessons 
from the EITC and Labor Supply,” NBER Working Paper No. 11729, November 2005, http:! / 
www.nber.org/papers/wll729; Raj Chetty, John N. Friedman, and Jonah Rockoff, “New Evi- 
dence on the Long-Term Impacts of Tax Credits,” Statistics of Income Paper Series, November 
2011, http://www.irs.gov/pub/irs-soi/llrpchettyfriedmanrockoff.pdf; Gordon Dahl and Lance 
Lochner, “The Impact Of Family Income On Child Achievement: Evidence From The Earned In- 
come Tax Credit,” American Economic Review (2012), 1927-1956, http://www.aeaweb.org/arti- 
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• Researchers were able to compare outcomes for poor babies in the 1960s and 
1970s who were fortunate enough to live in counties served by the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram to poor babies who lived in counties that did not yet have the program. Babies 
in those counties served by Food Stamps were healthier as adults and were more 
likely to finish high school.^ 

• Researchers — as well as any teacher, principal, or school superintendent — know 
that children do better in school when they do not change schools frequently. Re- 
searchers have documented that low-income children who receive housing assistance 
have fewer moves and fewer school changes.^ 

snap: fulfilling a sacred mission 

The Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) is a lifeline to millions 
of Americans. In fact, SNAP does more than any other program to reduce the num- 
ber of Americans who live in deep poverty, that is, below half the poverty line. Re- 
search by the University of Michigan’s H. Luke Shaefer and 

Harvard University’s Kathryn Edin has documented a sharp rise in the number 
of Americans living on less than $2 per person, per day — a World Bank standard 
used to document poverty in third world countries."* 

They find that in 2011, there were more than 1.6 million households with children 
whose cash incomes were below this paltry standard, but that SNAP reduced the 
number of households tr 3 dng to scrape by on this little by half 

Moreover, SNAP has worked just as it was designed to over the course of the 
Great Recession and its aftermath when millions are still out of work. As more peo- 
ple needed help, the program provided it to them — giving the working poor the help 
they need to bridge the gap between their wages and the costs of raising the fami- 
lies, and giving the jobless and most vulnerable the ability to sustain themselves. 
This growth in SNAP is not a scandal or evidence that the program has run amok, 
but the consequence of a weak economy and a national commitment to take care 
of those at the margins of our society. That is a commitment I believe the public 
shares and that the nation should be proud of. The Congressional Budget Office 
projects that as the economy continues to recover and more people are able to find 
jobs, the number of people receiving SNAP and the cost of the program will fall as 
well. 

SNAP is the most effective program we have in reducing deep poverty among chil- 
dren — in lifting people from utter destitution to above one-half of the federal poverty 
line. SNAP worked just as it was designed to over the course of the Great Recession 
and its aftermath when millions are still out of work or underemployed. As more 
people needed help, the program provided it to them — giving the working poor the 
help they need to bridge the gap between their wages and the costs of raising the 
families, and giving the jobless and most vulnerable the ability to sustain them- 
selves. This growth in SNAP is not a scandal or evidence that the program has run 
amok, but the consequence of a weak economy and a national commitment to take 
care of our neighbors most in need. That is a commitment I believe the public 
shares and that the nation should be proud of. 

There has been much said in recent weeks about the need for people to work. 
Often overlooked is the fact that most households that receive SNAP and include 
a non-disabled adult do work while they receive SNAP — and a very large share, 
more than 8 in 10, work in the year before or the year after they receiving SNAP.® 


cles.php?doi=10.1257/aer.l02.5.1927; Greg J. Duncan and Katherine Magnuson, “The Long 
Reach of Early Childhood Poverty,” Pathways (Winter 2011), http:! lwww.stanford.edu /group ! 
scspi/ — media ! pdf I pathways ! winter — 2011 /PathwaysWinterll — Duncan.pdf; and Greg J. Dun- 
can, Kathleen M. Ziol-Guest, and Ariel Kalil, “Early-Childhood Poverty and Adult Attainment, 
Behavior, and Health,” Child Development (January /February 2010), pp. 306-325.) 

2 Hilary W. Hoynes, Diane Whitmore Schanzenbach, and Douglas Almond (2012), “Long Run 
Impacts of Childhood Access to the Safety Net,” National Bureau of Economic Research Working 
Paper 18535, www.nber.org/papers/wl8535 

3 David H. Rubin et al, “Cognitive and Academic Functioning of Homeless Children Compared 
with Housed Children,” Pediatrics 97:3: 289 — 94, 1996. Similar results have been found in more 
recent studies; Maya Brennan, “The Impacts of Affordable Housing on Education: A Research 
Summary,” Center for Housing Policy, May 2011. 

*H. Luke Shaefer and Kathryn Edin, “Rising Extreme Poverty in the United States and the 
Response of Federal Means-Tested Transfer Programs,” National Poverty Center Working Paper 
13-06, May 2013, http:! ! www.npc.umich.edul publications (working — papers ( (publication — 
id=255&. 

® Dottie Rosenbaum, “The Relationship Between SNAP and Work Among Low-Income House- 
holds,” January 2013, Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, http:! jwww.cbpp.org I cms! 
index.cfm?fa=view&id=3894. 
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That said, there are many people who have great difficulty finding work, particu- 
larly during the recession and its aftermath. In my experience, most people who are 
out of work desperately want a joh. And, while we need to do all we can to help 
people find and keep jobs, we must also show basic compassion and ensure that our 
neediest neighbors have enough to eat. 

INFANT mortality: ONE INDICATOR OF THE STRIDES WE HAVE MADE 

Too often, the real success stories of public investments are ignored. But, despite 
the fact that poverty in the United States remains too high and higher than in other 
wealthy countries, we have made progress. Infant mortality is one such area. In 
1935, infant mortality stood at 55.7 per live births overall, with the infant mortality 
rate for African American babies exceeding 80.® Infant mortality rates have fallen 
significantly since 1935, due to a combination of improved living standards, ad- 
vances in medical care, and increased access to that care. 

Access to Medicaid is one part of this story. Researchers have shown that expand- 
ing the reach of Medicaid to more pregnant women during the 1980s helped reduce 
infant mortality rates.^ 

To be sure, there is more work to be done. The U.S. has a higher infant mortality 
rate than most other wealthy nations. We also have a higher poverty rate, when 
all benefits are considered, than most other wealthy countries. But, as we take a 
hard look on where we need to do better, we should not ignore the progress made 
or the role that supports such as Medicaid, SNAP, or WIC play in the lives and 
health of families. 


HEALTH CARE 

Beyond improved prenatal and infant care, Medicaid is a lifeline for millions of 
Americans. Research has shown that children covered by Medicaid are more likely 
to receive preventive care, like well-child check-ups, than uninsured children. Adults 
also are more likely to get preventive care and are less likely to face financial ruin 
if struck by illness or injury. Medicaid has been linked by researchers to lower adult 
mortality rates.® 

Despite these achievements, there are frequent calls for cutting Medicaid deeply 
and repealing the Affordable Care Act that will both expand Medicaid coverage to 
more poor and low-income people and ensure that low and moderate income Ameri- 
cans have access to affordable private coverage. 

The United States has stood alone among wealthy countries in leaving millions 
of people without access to affordable health coverage. And that lack of coverage has 
consequences for real people. Margaret Ristler lost her job in Cincinnati during the 
2008 recession. With no job she had no health insurance. She could not afford 
COBRA coverage. She knew she was at risk for colon cancer, but could not afford 
the screenings. When finally seen in the emergency room she was terminally ill. 
Margaret died last year at age 56. This is why the expansion of Medicaid in the 
ACA is so critical. Had it been fully implemented in 2010, Margaret could have re- 
ceived screening, treatment and been a contributing member of society today. For 
me the expansion of healthcare is a pro-life issue. But it is also good economics. 

CONCLUSION 

As we approach the 50th anniversary of President Johnson’s War on Poverty, it 
is key that we look honestly at poverty in the United States and the efforts we un- 
dertake to ameliorate poverty. The data and the research — and the everyday experi- 
ences of millions of Americans — tell the same story. 

Programs like SNAP, the Earned Income Teix Credit, the Child Teix Credit, Med- 
icaid, CHIP, housing assistance and child care assistance do a tremendous amount 
of good. They reduce poverty and help families make ends meet. They provide need- 
ed health care that saves lives. They support parents who work. They reduce hunger 
and improve health. They stabilize families and improve children’s school perform- 


®The cite is here: http:! I ask.hrsa.gov I detail — materials. cfm?ProdID=4497 
^Citation is here: http: ! lwivw.prmceton.edu I ?jcurrie ! publications I saving — babies.pdf 
®See: Amy Finkelstein, Sarah Taubman et at, “The Oregon Health Insurance Experiment: 
Evidence from the First Year,” National Bureau of Economic Research Working Paper No. 
17190, July 2011, http:! ! www.nher.orgl papers! wl7190. See also http:!! 

www.offthechartsblog.org i does-medicaid-matter-new-study-shows-how-much j ; Katherine 

Baicker, Sarah Taubman et at, “The Oregon Experiment — Effects of Medicaid on Clinical Out- 
comes,” New England Journal of Medicine; 368:1713-1722, May 2, 2013; Benjamin Sommers, 
Katherine Baicker, and Arnold Epstein, “Mortality and Access to Care among Adults after State 
Medicaid Expansions,” New England Journal of Medicine; 367:1025-1034, September 13, 2012. 
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ance. In short, they make our nation better. These programs support low wage 
working families and give them an opportunity to survive. 

But, at the same time, poverty remains too prevalent. Too many children’s futures 
are shortchanged because of the circumstances of their parents. Too many adults 
are out of work or underemployed. Too many people lack access to health care. We 
won’t address these problems by ignoring the successes of today’s safety net, but 
neither is today’s safety net adequate — we need a new commitment to reduce pov- 
erty and promote opportunity. 

This commitment for me is rooted in my Catholic Faith and Jesus’ demand that 
if we are to follow in His way, we must respond to those in need not just out of 
charity, but also in justice. Our faith tells us that individuals and their governments 
have a responsibility to act on behalf of the common good. This is what it means 
to live our faith. 

In a pluralistic society I know that not all share this same faith mandate. But 
what I know is that what we do share is in the Constitution. It is the framework 
for our democracy. In that context we as a society have tried to combine public and 
private efforts to address the poverty that challenges too many families. We have 
made some progress. But our programs are not perfect. But the framers of our Con- 
stitution called on We the People continually to strive to form a more perfect union. 
That is what we must do if we are to lighten the yoke of poverty and provide a true 
path to prosperity. Successful programs must be enhanced because people need their 
support. Finally, as the interfaith community acknowledges in the Faithful Budget, 
We the People must responsibly raise revenue to pay for these important programs. 
That is the faithful and patriotic way forward. 

Chairman Ryan. Thank you. Let me start with you, Secretary 
Anderson. I know your schedule is tight so I want to start with 
you. One of the reasons for welfare reform that we had in the 
1990s was that the old system was, in fact, creating more poverty. 
You have been a front-line fighter pretty much your adult life. Is 
today’s approach to welfare any better for children of low income 
families? Have we learned good lessons and replicated them to the 
rest of the system, or did we stop applying the lessons learned in 
those days? That is question number one. 

Question number two: SNAP, you know, is often brought up. You 
are part of the Secretary’s Innovation Group, which is a group of 
secretaries at the state level fighting poverty, trying to basically 
come together with ideas, and you called for more state flexibility 
to adjust the SNAP program to make it work better. How would 
you make it work better? What do you think should be done to 
make it more effective? And I will just leave it at that with you 
because I have got a few more for the other folks. 

Ms. Anderson. Okay. TANF, I think TANF has largely been suc- 
cessful. It did mostly what it set out to do, which was to get people 
back into work, or people into work who had never been into work. 
In many states, people tried a variety of things, but what we tried 
was work first, put childcare around that, and put transportation 
around that, and 90 percent of the people left our program and 
have continued to stay off. So what I think we learned from TANF 
was that we need to figure out how to incentivize work, work has 
to be real important, how to do that in a way that makes sense. 

What I think we have learned from TANF is that you cannot just 
support the mother’s effort. You also have to support fathers. And 
what we did not do in TANF was really support fathers. We tend 
to act like men are sort of pariah in our society. And poor men, evi- 
dently, are worst pariahs because we do not really do very much 
to support them. And then we do not do very much to support two- 
parent families. So the things that I think we have learned from 
TANF is that we need to do more work around supporting two-par- 
ent families. We should treat two-parent families exactly the way 
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we treat single families. We should put more work incentives 
around males. What we do know, and I know this may sound a lit- 
tle strange, is that men who do not have work do not marry, and 
women do not marry men who do not have work. So if we get men 
work, we can start to solve some other problems. 

To the SNAP program, when I look at it, especially able-bodied 
men, people who are not working, those are mostly men. Those are 
mostly fathers. Those are mostly fathers who have child support or- 
ders. So if we can put work programs around SNAP, and tie them 
in close ways to the mothers in W-2, I think we would begin to 
solve child poverty. I think what we have forgotten is that fathers 
are real important to their children. I believe we learned that in 
TANF by not focusing in on fathers. And SNAP needs to have more 
work incentives in it. And the states need to be a part of the game. 
Right now states only administer it, putting in money to admin- 
istering, and I think whatever savings we would get out of SNAP 
should be shared between the federal government and the states. 
And I think you would have more ideas going into how we deal 
with SNAP. 

My thought has always been around the SNAP program, even 
when it was called food stamps, is why do you have this program, 
school programs, school breakfast, school lunch, school dinner, 
when do we start asking parents to be responsible for their chil- 
dren? You know, a little boy told me once that what was important 
to him is that he did not want a school lunch, he wanted a brown 
bag because a brown bag that he brought, put his lunch in it, 
meant that his mom cared about him. Just think what we have 
done. If this kid tells me a brown bag was more important than 
a free lunch, we have missed the whole notion of parents being 
there for their children because we have taken over that responsi- 
bility, and I think we need to be very careful about how we provide 
programs to families that do not undermine families’ responsibil- 
ities. 

Chairman Ryan. Thank you. Boy, there is so much more I could 
go on that. 

Dr. Besharov, you, basically, at your five-minute cut-off, you were 
about to talk about what the British are doing to reform their wel- 
fare system. I, too, have been studying the British system. I am 
very intrigued with some of their ideas and some of the earlier re- 
sults. Could you elaborate on what it is they are doing, what are 
the results, and what lessons we should derive from that? 

Mr. Besharov. Yes, and thank you. 

Chairman Ryan. Turn your mic on, please. 

Mr. Besharov. The first thing I want to emphasize is that the 
reforms in the U.K. started under the Labor government, and the 
coalition government has continued the reforms and increased 
them. But this is a program that started under the Labor govern- 
ment, liberal socialists. The idea was that there are not that many 
differences in the dependency of disabled people, unemployed peo- 
ple, people on social assistance or loan parent, what we call wel- 
fare, that many of them had similar kinds of problems about get- 
ting into the labor force, being incentivized to find jobs, and so 
forth. And they also had another realization, which is like our pro- 
grams, the combined marginal tax rates of someone who is getting 
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food stamps, getting this and getting that, can approach, as re- 
searchers from the Urban Institute pointed out, 89 percent. You 
make a dollar and the government takes 89 cents. It just does not 
pay to work for 10 cents an hour. 

So they saw those realities, and, of course, they did not have the 
kind of committee system we have in the Congress, which makes 
this difficult, but they essentially combined the programs, not at 
the intake stage. The programs are essentially the same. You go 
in and you apply. You apply for the equivalent of TANF, or SNAP, 
or whatever. But after a determination is made that you are eligi- 
ble, then they decide what kinds of work-first programs, what 
kinds of incentives you need to find a job. Do you need help with 
filling out a resume or whatever? And they put people in the same 
pot for those services. 

The other thing they have done, which is something that the 
Obama Administration, I believe, endorses very highly, is they then 
privatized the services that the people in the means-tested pro- 
grams get. And they have put for those services what is called the 
pay-for-success contract, which is right up there on the White 
House website as something that this Administration is for. And 
the idea behind the pay-for-success contract is, to pick a page from 
Jon’s work, we will give you a contract; if you help these people, 
we will pay you, the success; if you are unable to help these people, 
we will not pay you. So what they have done is reduced marginal 
tax rates, combine the program so that the incentives are right, 
and then they have engaged the private sector with an incentive 
program for the contractors. 

And early results are that they are seeing a reduction in case- 
loads, not a wholesale, not everyone being thrown off, but in every 
program, right, there are what we call false positives and false neg- 
atives. The last time I was there, there was this fellow who had 
been on disability for five years. Turned out he was the former 
mayor of some little city, and there he was chopping wood. We all 
know about that, and Mr. Van Hollen comes from my home county, 
we know we have a giant problem with the police who retire in 
there. So these programs have some room, right, to be fixed if we 
can pull up, you know, pull our shoulders up and say let us do 
what we can. 

Chairman Ryan. Yeah, it is the multiple layers that have the ef- 
fect of giving this high, implicit marginal tax rate that makes it 
hard for a person to get actually off assistance and no job because 
when they actually get ahead and they start making money, they 
lose more by doing so. That, to me, is not a partisan issue. The 
Urban Institute, I think, probably ran the best numbers on that, 
and that is something I think we all need to pay attention to. 

Secretary, did you want to comment on that? 

Ms. Anderson. My experience with disincentives to work, which 
is why I believe in time limits, because you get past that, if I know 
that I have got a certain amount of time to get my act together, 
get going, get a job, go to school, whatever I am doing, I move for- 
ward to that. Arid the disincentives to go out and get a job are 
gone. The disincentives to get out of the program are gone. I cannot 
say, “Well, oh, if I take this job, I will lose this, because I only have 
so much time to make it out.” So to me, when you put time limits 
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and the other incentives together, they work for you. And I think 
we should not he afraid of time limits. Most of us, when we have 
children who go to college, we put a time limit on them. So I think 
the same incentives run for our children, run for our families as 
well. We cannot stay here forever, we have to move on. 

And people step up to the expectations, you know. I think often 
we treat poor people as if they are not like us. You know, we are 
all humans. We respond to incentives pretty much alike. And if you 
do not expect much of us, you do not get much. And so I think we 
need to have a larger expectation of poor people to start being in 
control of their own life. When I look at a lot of our programs, I 
call it, “Well, we supervise poor men in prison, but we supervise 
poor women in our welfare programs.” And so, you know, why do 
we need to do all this supervision? And when you are on welfare, 
you are supervised. 

Chairman Ryan. Thank you. I want to get to the other witnesses. 
I apologize, but I am keeping the clock tight so everybody can get 
their chance to ask questions, so Mr. Van Hollen. 

Mr. Van Hollen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I again want 
to thank all of the witnesses and start out on some points of agree- 
ment. Mr. Baron, I could not agree more that we should take our 
existing resources and channel them to programs that work, and 
that we should measure the success of programs in ways that we 
can make that determination. I would point out that one of the pro- 
grams you mentioned is a very successful program. The Nurse- 
Family Partnership Home Visitation Program was subject to a $20 
million across-the-board cut as part of the sequester, and, under 
the budget that came out of this Committee, will be cut dramati- 
cally more going forward. So it is an example of the sort of indis- 
criminate approach that deep and immediate cuts have. 

Mr. Besharov, I agree with you that we have got to look both in 
our tax system and in our other spending systems on the incentive 
effects. I started out my comments by referring to the Farm Bill 
because it is chock full of taxpayer subsidies for different agricul- 
tural programs, right? I mean, there is a 60 percent taxpayer sub- 
sidy for crop insurance. There are quotas for different commodities. 
You would agree that all those have behavioral effects on the econ- 
omy, would you not? 

Mr. Besharov. Sure. 

Mr. Van Hollen. Right. So sometimes it is interesting that a lot 
of our colleagues seem to ignore the distorting effects on the econ- 
omy of those, but when we are trying to do things that help people 
in real need, we have a greater focus. Now, that does not mean we 
should not look at those issues, and we should, and a lot of this 
testimony by Secretary Anderson really was looking backwards at 
some of the changes that have been made. They were debated at 
the time, but we have made changes in things like the welfare pro- 
gram moving to TANF. Today, we are really focused on some of the 
big parts of the budget before this Committee. Things like Med- 
icaid. Things like the food and nutrition program. 

And let me start, Mr. Besharov, if you could just very briefly 
point out the core of your testimony, because it relates to what Sec- 
retary Anderson said. She said that back in the 1960s, when we 
started the War on Poverty, we heard 19 percent; that today, after 
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all our efforts, we are at 15 percent. As you point out in your testi- 
mony, that measure ignores things like the food and nutrition pro- 
grams, it ignores the EITC. And as I understand it, you say as a 
result of some of those important supports, your calculation is that 
the poverty level is around 7.2 percent. Is that right? 

Mr. Besharov. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Hollen. And obviously, if you ignore the benefits of 
things like the EITC, you are going to get an inflated measure of 
poverty. And the point we are making here, a lot of our Democratic 
colleagues, is if you look at the Republican budget, it dramatically 
cuts, not reforms, it dramatically cuts a lot of those important sup- 
ports that have helped that poverty level come down, as you point 
out in your testimony. 

So let’s talk about Medicaid for a moment. Because if you look 
at the means-tested programs that are the biggest expenditures 
and some of the biggest cuts in this budget, the top one, over 50 
percent, is Medicaid. Now, as I pointed out in my testimony, 80 
percent of the expenditures on Medicaid go to the elderly, go to the 
disabled, and go to children. And in the hearing on this very sub- 
ject last year, about a year ago, we had testimony from Dr. Mul- 
ligan from the University of Chicago, and I asked him specifically 
on Medicaid, does he show any significant work disincentive as a 
result of Medicaid? And his answer was “No. I agree with your 
characterization, Mr. Van Hollen, by itself a small incentive.” Do 
you have any findings that suggest the contrary with respect to 
Medicaid? 

Mr. Besharov. Well, that is a big question, and let me try to an- 
swer it indirectly first. Collectively, the benefit packages that we 
have produced post-AFDC into TANF shifted the nature of the sub- 
sidy for single mothers. Under AFDC the subsidy for single moth- 
ers was basically the welfare payment, food stamp payments were 
a little smaller, maybe there was some housing, and there were 
Medicaid health benefits. What we did when we created TANF, de- 
spite the desire on the part of some of the advocates to tie AFDC 
reform with food stamp reform and Medicaid reform, by the way, 
we kept those two, what they used to call the legs of the stool, sep- 
arate. The result is that in many places, especially low benefit 
states, single mothers can make do on SNAP, WIC, and Medicaid 
for their health packages. I do not know anyone who has done a 
careful, controlled study to see whether Medicaid on top of SNAP 
discourages a particular welfare or TANF mother from working. 
That is my indirect answer. 

My direct answer is, this is all part of this larger package, and 
I understand the realities in this building; I understand them fully 
well. But in Parliamentary systems where they can engage all 
these programs at once, and when the majority can exercise its 
will, whether it is a Socialist majority or a Tory majority, they look 
at these problems and they say the incentives across the programs 
have to be straightened out. They look at these programs and they 
say, “Collectively, we are spending a great deal of money. We need 
to fix the way we collectively spend the money.” 

Mr. Van Hollen. If I could, there is no disagreement that we 
should not look at these programs, but I have not heard any testi- 
mony today that actually goes out to propose specific changes. And 
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if you look at the Republican budget, it is simply block-granting in 
the case of food stamps, with dramatic cuts, and essentially the 
same thing with respect to Medicaid. 

Now, I would like to show a chart here. I was focused on the 
Medicaid part, and I do take your answer, I understand you have 
to take a look at the interactive, but you are not aware, as I under- 
stood your answer, of anything that shows that Medicaid itself pro- 
vides a work disincentive. This focuses on the non-healthcare sup- 
ports for low income individuals. This is based on the Congres- 
sional Budget Office numbers, and what it shows is, not surpris- 
ingly, as the economy improves, the amount of money, the share 
of income in our economy spent on those programs, those means- 
tested programs, is going to go down. 

Low-Income Aid Programs (Non-Health) Will Decline 
to Nearly 2000 Levels as Economy Improves 

Spending on selected programs as a percentage of Gross Domestic Product 
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So I listened to Secretary Anderson, and I listened to you about 
the work incentive effects, and I understand we should look at 
those, but it is hard, I think, for most people to understand that 
when we went through the period we did, where you have unem- 
ployment at 10 percent that people could be making the argument, 
“Gee, if some of those people did not have the benefit of food and 
nutrition programs, by God, the unemployment rate would be 4 
percent.” That just does not square with reality, and it does not 
square with the clear numbers from the nonpartisan, independent 
Congressional Budget Office. 

Now I want to talk about the work incentives for SNAP, because 
I have not heard any evidence that Medicaid has a negative work 
incentive. On SNAP the reality is that 58 percent of SNAP house- 
holds [with working aged non-disabled adults*] that are receiving 
SNAP in a month, 58 percent of them are, in fact, employed; people 
are working. And for people who have children, families with chil- 
dren, 62 percent of those families are on SNAP. So even during this 
difficult time with high unemployment, the majority of families 


^Editor’s note: Clarification allowed by unanimous consent (see page 62). 
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that were getting food nutrition programs were, in fact, working. 
And 82 percent of households that were having SNAP were em- 
ployed within a year. So it is not as if they said, “Oh, boy, I get 
my $3 a day nutrition program so I am not going to work.” Eighty- 
two percent were working within a year, and 87 percent of those 
households that received food and nutrition programs that had kids 
were working within a year. 

Sister Simone, you mentioned this in your testimony; can you 
just talk about your experience about people who are low income, 
trying to make ends meet, going out to work, and need a little help 
from food and nutrition programs, not so they can be in a ham- 
mock, but so that they can try and pull themselves and their fami- 
lies out of poverty. 

Ms. Campbell. Yes. I am happy to expand on my comments. 
From my experience, it is a myth among the well-paid that people 
in poverty are lazy. The fact is, all of the folks that I know who 
are low-income people strive very hard to work. The issue really is 
wages, and that minimum wage jobs and near-minimum wage jobs 
are insufficient to support a family. SNAP is just what it says, a 
supplemental nutrition assistance program. It is not intended to be 
the full food budget for a family. It supplements wages already. 
What we know from not only Billy and his family, but I know that 
this family we met in Philadelphia, the mom was working, it was 
a single parent family, and I do agree that we have got to work 
to support two parent families; that is a really important point. 
There were disincentives in the past, and that was not helpful, but 
Billy and his wife are working. In the family that we met in Phila- 
delphia, it is a single mom’s income, her high childcare costs, and 
the fact is that she does not have enough money to buy food. SNAP 
provides some assistance to her to be able to feed her daughter. 

Chairman Ryan. Thank you. Dr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I want to commend 
you for holding this hearing. It is vitally important that we look on 
this War on Poverty that clearly has spent trillions and trillions of 
dollars, and many individuals believe that we are not getting the 
best results. And the results are personal. This is for real people. 
Our goal in all of this is to create the greatest amount of oppor- 
tunity and the greatest amount of success for the greatest number 
of individuals so that the greatest number of American dreams can 
be realized by our fellow citizens. That is what our goal is. We be- 
lieve, however, that unnecessary dependency is not just unwise, it 
is a moral question. And so as we hear the comments from the pan- 
elists, and, by the way, the word “lazy” has not come out of this 
side of the aisle, I promise you. 

Ms. Anderson, I am so incredibly impressed with the work that 
you have done and the accomplishments that have occurred in the 
state of Wisconsin, much as it grieves me to say that, from my con- 
cern about Big Ten days and what Wisconsin has done. You identi- 
fied work requirements and term limits to, or time limits to — term 
limits are not a bad idea either — but time limits to the success of 
the program. Was that really pretty much the key to getting 93 
percent of individuals off of dependency on government? 

Ms. Anderson. I think so, and I also think that the incentives 
change for those people providing the service. You know, I think 
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there are two pieces to this. One area is where the governments 
who are providing the services were treating these people like they 
were incompetent, and then so we changed the incentives around 
the providers of the service as well so that when they could have 
savings, we could do everything with the savings. So that was huge 
incentives for the people who provided services. 

On the other hand, a lot of people were treated totally different. 
I remember that in some of the agencies that I walked into, they 
cleaned them up. They made them look inviting. They made them 
look like the private sector workplaces. They put new furniture in 
it, so a person coming in, a client coming in, they actually felt like 
they were like, well, human beings. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Ms. Anderson. So the whole relationship between the person 
who was providing the service and the person who was getting the 
service changed. 

Mr. Price. Increased the level of respect. 

Ms. Anderson. I think the changes were fantastic. But, so, the 
time limits are important because I think that pushes people not 
to lollygag, and, you know, we have a tendency to procrastinate. If 
I can do something in a week that I need to get done today, I will 
do it in a week. I mean, that is just a part of our human nature. 
So the time limits put a little heat under us to move forward, and 
I do not think there is anything wrong with that. 

Mr. Price. And on the issue of TANF and listening to my friend 
from Maryland, Mr. Van Hollen, you would think that we had fixed 
all of that. The fact of the matter is, this Administration has re- 
cently given states the authority to waive the work requirement for 
TANF. So if we are really interested in self-sufficiency and upward 
mobility for children and for families, is waiving that work require- 
ment something that is going to get us to a positive end? 

Ms. Anderson. No. I am pleading with you, do not waive the 
work requirement. It is so vital, for when people coming in to know 
that, you know, that something is expected out of them. I do not 
think we can go back to the notion that when you come in to get 
a service, nothing is expected out of you, because two things hap- 
pen: those of us who provide it do not give you anything. I think 
you reduce the level of interest of the provider; we become a little 
lackadaisical about what we do. We will go back to having really 
ugly waiting rooms for people. I think our service deteriorates 
when we do those kind of things. So it is both sides of this coin 
that are affected by the work movement and the time limits, so do 
not change it. 

The only thing I would suggest in the work piece is that you 
treat two parent families the same as you treat a single parent 
family. When a single mom comes — I am going to use mom because 
that is mostly who it is — when a single mom comes in, if she has 
never worked, she is fine, but if a two-parent family comes in and 
they have no work history, we do not treat them the same. So I 
think we ought to quit punishing people for being married and in 
bad luck, and we need to start treating them the same. And we do 
not do treat them the same. We ask different work requirements 
for them, we ask them to come in differently. We have got to think 
about how we are treating men in these programs, and if we want 
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better outcomes for families, we have got to start treating men dif- 
ferently. That is my third piece: men and fathers have to be treated 
differently in these programs. 

Mr. Price. Thank you so much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ryan. Mr. Pascrell. 

Mr. Pascrell. Mr. Chairman, good morning, good afternoon. 
Profiling is immoral and unacceptable. We have discussed that 
word in other areas and in other issues. Profiling the poor is re- 
served for the lowest tier in Dante’s Inferno. When you attempt to 
profile who the poor are, what they believe, what they need, to me, 
there is nothing lower than that. I am only giving you my percep- 
tion. My perception. If we continue the path of questioning, you 
know, we almost can accept the $20.5 billion cut, $20.5 billion cut 
as a starting measure for the poor over the next several years. 

So here is where it is, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Ranking Member. 
If we can only get these folks to go to work and understand the 
significance of work, then there is no question that we could do 
away with the federal budget for the poor in this country. And so 
I would like to see where those jobs are that these folks are going 
to go to work, those who are capable of work. There are many peo- 
ple who are on food stamps, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Ranking Mem- 
ber that cannot work. 

Let me just go down the categories. So my colleagues on this 
Committee who supported the Republican budget voted for a plan 
to make SNAP a block-grant program beginning in 2019. A $125 
billion savings from the block grant, and the budget required cut- 
ting the program by one-third. I understand that is what some peo- 
ple on the panel, some people over here, agreed to, $125 billion sav- 
ings. The amount of money will not be able to rise with needs, so 
if new people become eligible, states will be unable to add them to 
the rolls. These may not seem Draconian on its face, but to those 
families who need food stamps to feed their children, it certainly 
is. 

In New Jersey, we are talking about 871,000 who are receiving 
assistance now; that amounts to 7.3 percent more people relying on 
this program than in 2012. So in tough times, this benefit is the 
difference between going hungry for many families. Now I do not 
know, Mr. Baron, if you read the Times today, about the Health 
Impact Project. Now I was going to ask you if you agreed with that 
report, or you disagreed with it. Can I just refresh your memory 
on what is in it? 

Mr. Baron. Please. 

Mr. Pascrell. Thank you. The impact of proposed cuts to the 
food stamp program. The report says that the cuts to the program, 
also known as the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program, 
will not only affect the ability of low income households to feed 
themselves, but would also increase poverty. Do you believe that 
the cutting of SNAP being proposed, because we cannot even pass 
a Farm Bill, let alone that part of it which deals with nutrition. 
But do you believe what this report says, I mean, it lays it out 
chapter and verse, do you agree with that? Do you agree or you dis- 
agree? 

Mr. Baron. Very briefly, it does seem clear, and there seems to 
be agreement among various folks in this room, that the transfer 
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of funding through programs like food stamps and other things, So- 
cial Security, other income support programs, pulls many people 
out of poverty. Whether the part where there is, I think, where I 
would like to draw a distinction however, is that whether these 
programs break the cycle? Do these or other programs that the fed- 
eral government funds, break the cycle of poverty over time, where 
they have produced a reduction, I think that is a different story 
and the evidence there is less optimistic. 

Mr. Pascrell. But you basically agree. 

Chairman Ryan. Mr. Garrett. 

Mr. Pascrell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garrett. And I thank the Chairman. And I thank the panel 
too, both the academics and the people who really have your feet 
or your boots on the ground, trying to help those who are the least 
among us. A couple of points and a question. At the intro discus- 
sion with regard to Mr. Baron’s comment right now, with regard 
to poverty and the programs we have now, and whether or not 
these programs actually lift people out of poverty by how you de- 
fine these things, I guess people back at home probably think when 
you say “lift people out of poverty,” that means that you are taking 
them from a position of poverty and taking them out of it for the 
rest of their life, as opposed to what sounds like, in some of the 
testimony here, is that maybe they are no longer in poverty, but 
they are in a state of perpetual dependence upon the state. Yes, the 
state is providing food and other assistance, and yes, they are no 
longer in that definitional area of poverty, but they are dependent, 
still on the largesse, if you will, the charity, if you will, of others, 
which I guess is not the way other people would think of programs 
that says “We are lifting them out.” It is not dealing with, as you 
said, Mr. Baron, is, you know, ending the cycle of poverty. And I 
guess the numbers speak for themselves when you are going after 
trillions of dollars from 19 percent to 15 percent. We are talking 
about people’s lives here, and that is merely a rounding error, if 
you will, in some respects, but these are people’s lives that are still 
finding themselves in that. 

Now to the question with regard to work, and I appreciate Sister 
Campbell being here from the faith side of it, and you raised that, 
I guess from a faith perspective, from a Christian perspective — I 
am not Catholic, but I guess from a Catholic perspective as well — 
it is a moral imperative. I was trying to think of the Scripture, I 
think it is from, probably. Genesis 2 where God actually took man 
and put him into the Garden of Eden, right, and directed him to 
work the Garden of Eden. And that, if I remember my Scripture 
well, was actually before the fall, and things got really worse after 
that, right? After the fall and he sinned, then, actually, it was not 
so easy to work the Garden anymore, and now he had the thickets 
and the rest to deal with. But from a Catholic and a Christian per- 
spective, work is a moral imperative. 

Now one of the people you had up on the screen, I forget, was 
it Billy or Willy? 

Ms. Campbell. Billy. 

Mr. Garrett. Billy. Yes. And I understand his situation is like 
people back in my district where they said, “Oh, things have gotten 
worse because they have lost hours,” not to go down another road 
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here, but that is something, literally, I have heard from people 
back in my neck of the woods on another bill, healthcare-related 
bill, the Affordable Healthcare Act. Businesses are going from 40- 
hour workweeks now down to 30-hour workweeks, and that is dev- 
astating to you if you are working at $8, $9, $7, $8 minimum wage 
hours because you may have just been getting by if you are earning 
$30. Have you heard from any folks at that point, that their hours 
are being reduced, and how that impacts abound them yet? 

Ms. Campbell. No, I have not, especially as the clarifications 
around the ACA are being shared, that most of the workers like 
Billy himself worked for a small employer who actually is not af- 
fected by the ACAs, fewer than 50 employees, so I have not heard 
that. 

Mr. Garrett. Okay. I guess I am hearing from the ones who 
have a little bit more, so they are being affected by it. On the work 
requirement, one of the statistics I had, and I guess I will go with 
Dr., or Ms. Anderson, sorry, that the drop, when they put the work 
requirements in for those receiving welfare, was 57 percent? It 
says, “In the years following enactment, the number of individuals 
receiving welfare dropped by over 57 percent.” So that sort of 
shows at least some sort of effective regulation, if you will, some 
movement by Congress. Would you agree? 

Ms. Anderson. Yes. 

Mr. Garrett. You did the right thing there, yes? 

Ms. Anderson. Yes. 

Mr. Garrett. Yes. Now on the other hand, though, we have the 
president issuing the waivers, I guess. Dr. Price talked about that 
back in July of last year. From our legislative point of view, I am 
not sure that the president actually had the authority to do what 
he did. Does anyone want to chime in on the authority of the presi- 
dent to issue waivers when Congress says that you actually have 
to have a work requirement? 

Ms. Anderson. Well, I am not a Constitutional authority, so I 
know I cannot answer that. I think that is really, as I understand, 
the Constitution is really in your hands, as Congress. 

Mr. Garrett. We would like it to be, but it keeps being taken 
away from us. 

Ms. Campbell. If I might add a little piece on that, the waivers 
were issued in requests from both Democratic and Republican gov- 
ernors in the tough economic times. 

Mr. Garrett. Right. 

Ms. Campbell. That they were unable to get people placed in 
work, new placements in work settings, and so the request was on 
the part of the governors that the Administration, they ceded to. 

Mr. Garrett. Oh, no doubt. I mean, it comes from both sides, 
but sometimes the Constitution still puts these requirements and 
prerogatives in the legislative. 

Ms. Campbell. Oh, I believe that the legislation allowed for flexi- 
bility on some issues, and I believe the interpretation was that was 
an issue they had flexibility on. 

Mr. Garrett. We may have to disagree on that one. And I see 
my time is up. 

Chairman Ryan. Thank you. I understand. Secretary Anderson, 
you have to go testify at Ways and Means, and so I want to thank 
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you very much for sharing your time with us today, sharing your 
story, and for your just decades of service to the needy, and your 
effective service to the needy. We really appreciate it. Thank you. 
We will excuse at this time Secretary Anderson, and we will just 
continue the hearing with the other witnesses. 

Ms. Anderson. Can I make a parting statement? 

Chairman Ryan. Sure. 

Ms. Anderson. I think that when we talk about giving people 
government money to move them out of poverty, I do not think that 
is our issue. I think our issue is that they stay there, and all their 
talents and gifts are lost to the larger community, and what is im- 
portant is the spirit of the human, and if we have people just tak- 
ing, they lose their spirit. They do not become integrated into the 
community. So the giving of programs and money is not the answer 
to human dignity, and I think we have got to think real clearly 
about, as government, what we are willing to do and how long we 
are willing to keep people there. And so our goal ought to be not 
just to say this person is making so much money off the govern- 
ment programs, but to help them become independent and contrib- 
utors to the larger society. 

Chairman Ryan. Thank you. 

Ms. Moore. Mr. Chairman, can I be recognized out of order be- 
fore Secretary Anderson leaves? I just want to make a comment to 
her briefly. 

Chairman Ryan. Okay. 

Ms. Moore. You can ask unanimous consent. 

Chairman Ryan. Polite. 

Ms. Moore. I am so happy to see you. Secretary Anderson, and 
to share with the Committee what our relationship is. I was on 
welfare in about 1985, when I started working for the Department 
of Employment Relations in Wisconsin, and I had to commute from 
Milwaukee to Madison, and Eloise Anderson was the person who 
trained me. She was my trainer at the Department of Employment 
Relations, and so I know her very well, and I am really happy to 
see her. She was brilliant, and, of course, that was contagious. I am 
brilliant now, too. So anybody who has any problem with me could 
blame it all on Eloise Anderson. Thank you so much. It is really 
good to see you. 

Ms. Anderson. Good seeing you, too. 

Ms. Moore. Okay, see you home. 

Ms. Anderson. Okay. 

Chairman Ryan. All right. Thank you. Where are we? Ms. Cas- 
tor. 

Ms. Castor. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thanks to the 
witnesses for this opportunity to discuss what the Republican poli- 
cies of late are doing to throw up roadblocks to so many of our fam- 
ilies in achieving self-sufficiency and climbing out of poverty, being 
able to get on those ladders of opportunity and become successful 
in life, and I would like to highlight one other subject area that has 
not been mentioned today, and that is Head Start. 

The Republican budgets that have been passed in the past couple 
of years really take, they just take a hammer to children across 
America that rely on Head Start, and future younger kids that 
would have had an opportunity to get into that Head Start class- 
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room that is proven, by research, to provide positive gains in the 
educational attainment in later years, because it focuses on the 
whole child with nutrition, making sure their parents are self-suffi- 
cient, sometimes learn English, and that they get the dental care 
that they need. 

In my community in the Tampa Bay area in Florida, we are very 
proud of our local partnerships in the Head Start classroom. We 
take those federal dollars and match them in our public schools, 
our local county with the YMCA, with Lutheran Services. We have 
about 3,500 children in Hillsborough County alone on Head Start. 
We have got 1,000 kids on the waiting list, because the parents 
have come to appreciate what that does to promote their own self- 
sufficiency. And in April, after the House Republican majority 
passed their very harsh budget, and it became apparent that there 
would be fewer slots for children to get into the Head Start class- 
room, I met with a group of parents, and taking a page from Sister 
Simone, I will give you an example. 

Lindsey Sabolsky [spelled phonetically] shared a story with me 
that she went through a tough time, she went through a divorce, 
she could not support her two young children on her part-time job, 
so she ended up in a women’s shelter. She wanted to work, and it 
was the Head Start classroom being able to enroll her handicapped 
son and her daughter in Head Start in a full-day program that al- 
lowed her to go back to school, get her degree, get a full-time job, 
move out of the shelter, and it helped ensure that her children had 
a head start in life. She said to me that, “I met people where I was 
in the shelter that tried to get on their feet, but they could not, and 
without Head Start, I would still be one of them.” 

I think Sister, you said this highlights some of the diminished 
prospects that are all too common now, and that will be reinforced 
under these harsh Republican policies. Whether it is Medicaid, if 
it is the older couple that wants to stay in their home and not go 
to the nursing home, or it is the kids that rely on special education 
or the Head Start classroom, I see that we are going to lose ground 
unless we all come together and face the fact that we have been 
through a tough time in this country. The answer simply is not to 
remove the safety net and say we are not going to do anything on 
jobs, but to build those ladders of opportunity back for our families 
across America. 

So Sister, could you comment on that? We offered an alternative, 
you have offered a faithful budget alternative; talk about the im- 
portance of education and children being able to get a head start 
in life. 

Ms. Campbell. Well, I think that is one of those proven pro- 
grams that does make a huge difference for young children in their 
capacity both to learn, to succeed, and to graduate from high 
school. We now have longitudinal studies that indicate kids that 
have gotten through Head Start have a higher graduation rate 
than kids from low income neighborhoods who do not. So I think 
it is one of the most successful programs that we have going. Yet, 
on the other hand, it is the very one that is subject to being cut. 
I would just also want to emphasize that it is the family approach 
of Head Start that makes a significant difference because it also 
bolsters parents’ capacity to enter into their children’s lives. We 
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were recently at South Central Lamp in South Central Los Angeles 
at a fabulous program that works with the young kids in a Head 
Start program and their moms in ESL, and learning to be advo- 
cates for their kids in the public school. It has been a program that 
has been in effect for 20 years. It has caused the neighborhood 
school to improve dramatically because parents are demanding per- 
formance. That is key. 

Chairman Ryan. Thank you. Thank you. Mr. Ribble. 

Mr. Ribble. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thanks for holding the 
hearing, by the way. I think it is a really important topic, and one 
that I think matters to virtually every American. It does not mat- 
ter whether we are conservative or liberal. Republican, Libertarian, 
however we might see different. We might have different angles to 
get at it, and so I just really appreciate being part of this. 

I am going to start with Mr. Baron. You talked a little bit about 
education, and have you done any research or studies on the effec- 
tiveness of early education programs like Head Start and things 
like that? Does it improve outcomes? Are we getting a result on 
that program? What is your take on that? 

Mr. Baron. There is no question that there are effective Head 
Start centers across the United States; examples might be those 
that have been described. However, there was a large definitive 
evaluation of Head Start that the Department of Health and 
Human Services funded, which was a gold standard study. It was 
a random assignment study, which randomly assigned some fami- 
lies and children to get Head Start and others not to get Head 
Start. They could get whatever was available in the community. 
Then they tracked outcomes over time for both the Head Start chil- 
dren and the others. 

That study produced definitive results and very disappointing re- 
sults. They showed some early effects, for example, on the chil- 
dren’s ability to identify letters in pre-school. But by the end of 
first grade, there were basically no differences in cognitive, health, 
or other educational outcomes or behavioral outcomes between the 
Head Start group and the control group. Same thing was true at 
the end of third grade. 

It is important to recognize, however, that kind of study shows 
the average effect across Head Start, meaning that there are un- 
doubtedly effective Head Start centers, but their impact is likely di- 
luted out by all of the ineffective centers. And, in fact, HHS did 
sponsor a second study of a particular intervention, a Head Start 
curriculum, a teacher training curriculum in Dade County, Florida, 
and tested that against usual Head Start and found fairly sizeable 
improvement. So there are specific strategies, improvements in 
children’s reading and language ability that extended into early el- 
ementary school. So there probably are effective strategies within 
Head Start that could be expanded to improve the program. 

Mr. Ribble. Okay, thank you. Sister, I just wonder if I could 
maybe talk to you a little bit, and I will be very brief on my own 
religious upbringing, but my father was a minister. I have five 
older brothers, three of them are pastors, and I have got two sons 
and one of them is a pastor. 

Ms. Campbell. Whoa. 
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Mr. Ribble. And so the work within the church, and I will define 
Christianity in its broad, multi-colored strokes, the United States 
population, I have seen numbers at anywhere up to 70 to 73 per- 
cent of the U.S. population that would consider themselves Chris- 
tian. So I am struck by the church reaching out to government to 
do something that is so directly their nature. Christianity is all 
about serving the poor, reaching out to orphans and widows, and 
meeting that need. 

Ms. Campbell. Right. 

Mr. Ribble. What is the church doing wrong that they have to 
come to the government to get so much help? 

Ms. Campbell. Well, I think it is more a reflection of the dimen- 
sion of the issue. Last year. Bread for the World, which is a Chris- 
tian organization that advocates on the issues of hunger in our 
country, figured out that on the House Republican budget, the cuts 
in food stamps alone — that was last year’s budget — would cause 
every church, synagogue, mosque, house of worship in the United 
States, just on that issue alone, to each raise $50,000 every year 
for 10 years to replace the amount of service that was being cut. 

Mr. Ribble. Can I ask a question? 

Ms. Campbell. We have a limitation in our capacity to do that. 

Mr. Ribble. Your capacity is the same as our capacity. I mean, 
it is the same people. 

Ms. Campbell. It is the same people, but I believe that when you 
look at where, and this comes out of our teaching and within our 
church tradition, is that justice comes before charity, and that ev- 
eryone has a right to eat to realize their human dignity, and there- 
fore there is a, in our position, a government responsibility to en- 
sure everyone’s capacity to eat. We do the charity part, which is 
the reaching out, the love, like Tia, the story of Tia that I told, that 
love and care makes a difference. But the issues are so big, and 
some of it, there is not sufficient charitable dollars there. We sup- 
plement; we have a cornerstone of federal money, private money, 
and good old-fashioned generosity that makes it work. 

Mr. Ribble. Thank you. And I am out of time. I will yield back, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ryan. Mr. McDermott. 

Mr. McDermott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This hearing is 
surreal. It ought to be about jobs not about poverty because if ev- 
erybody had a job there would not be any poverty. But we never 
have hearings about jobs and how we could help people get jobs in 
this Committee. We talk about poverty and blame the poor. 

Now it reminds me of that cartoon from Herb Block before many 
of you were born. In 1964, there was a cartoon of a mother and 
child in rags standing in a doorway, and Barry Goldwater walked 
by, and the guy behind Goldwater looked at the kid and said, “Son, 
what you have got to do is go out and inherit a department store.” 
Now, this whole business about who is being affected here, nation- 
ally, unemployment receives an average of $1,200 a month. That 
is $200 less than the average spent on housing alone in most 
states. So if you are on unemployment you have got a problem, and 
if you do not have unemployment, you do not have anything, except 
the only guarantee you have is SNAP. 
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Now I was just sitting here figuring, you know, if I was an ordi- 
nary person, a poor person listening to this, I would say to myself, 
“I get my SNAP payment, and I can either take it, save it up, and 
pay the rent and have no food; that would be one way to handle 
my problem. Or I could go buy food, and then, gee, where am I 
going to get the rent? Now I have got to sell some services around 
here somewhere. What am I going to do, clean the streets?” You 
are not living in the real world. Nobody here has to make a deci- 
sion whether you feed your kids or not, or whether the subsidized 
lunch program that got sliced by the sequester is functioning in 
your school districts. For some kids, that is the only full meal they 
get a day, which is down at the school in the subsidized lunch pro- 
gram. When you start looking at it, I mean, half the safety net pro- 
grams in this country goes to seniors. Tell those people to go out 
and get a job, “Get out of there,” and “Get out of your house,” and 
“Get out of your rocking chair and go get a job.” That is what the 
problem here is. You want to cut the safety net more and 14 per- 
cent of the safety net is for food assistance, including 20 million 
kids. 

Now I went to Wheaton College, right? Billy Graham went there. 
I accepted the Lord Jesus Christ as my personal savior when I was 
6 years old. So I have got credentials about religion, okay? And 
Jesus said, “Suffer unto the children and let them come unto me,” 
right? We say to them, “Hey, you have got the wrong parents. You 
cannot eat. Tough luck, kid.” Look around. Sister, tell us what you 
do with a woman who comes to you and is offered a $10-an-hour 
job flipping hamburgers somewhere, and has two kids for daycare, 
how does she make it on $10 an hour? 

Ms. Campbell. It is a huge challenge, and even $10 an hour is 
higher than what many get. I think the way people do it is that 
they scramble. Let me tell you. Can I quickly tell you about the 
pastor I just recently talked to down in Raleigh, North Carolina, 
a Baptist pastor? She was telling me about a challenge for a low- 
wage worker exactly like that, and what their church did, which 
goes back to the other point, their church, some of the grand- 
parents in the church on Social Security are doing child care for 
this kid, the mom’s child, because she is working an evening shift, 
and child care is horribly expensive for an evening shift. So the 
church was coming together to be supportive, but then the chal- 
lenge becomes transportation after the buses stop at midnight. 

Mr. McDermott. I was about to bring up transportation. 

Ms. Campbell. And so the combination of childcare, transpor- 
tation, and just keeping a roof over your head, it becomes an in- 
credible squeeze, and she is able to use food stamps to help sup- 
port, and feed her child. It is just low wages. If she made $15 or 
$18 an hour, it would be a lot easier, and she might be able to ac- 
commodate it, but she is working at too low of a wage. 

Mr. McDermott. Let me just put in here one fact that people are 
not paying any attention to today on poor people. Gasoline in Se- 
attle when I left was $4.07 a gallon. Now I remember when it was 
18 cents a gallon, okay? I am old enough to remember the past. It 
is $4.07 a gallon now, and you cannot get to work if you do not 
have a car, or if the bus does not happen to run to where you are 
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going. That is the real prohlem here is the harriers to getting to 
work, even to the jobs that are there. 

Chairman Ryan. Thank you. Thank you. Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Rice. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, witnesses, 
for being here today. It certainly is very enlightening. I want to say 
I absolutely agree with what Mr. McDermott said a minute ago, 
that the best thing we can do to resolve this situation is to provide 
jobs for people. Where I disagree is he said we never talk about 
jobs. And, you know, I take notes on the things I say in these Com- 
mittee meetings, not every time, but almost every time. I think he 
must have been napping when I was talking because every time I 
talk it’s about how to create jobs. And I think the path to that is 
to make this country more competitive where we can adopt a tax 
rate that is competitive around the world, where we can stop all 
this over-burdensome, stifling government regulation, and bring 
American jobs back here. I agree that is the way, the only way that 
we are going to have a permanent solution to this problem. 

I have been sitting here listening to you all, and it really is 
heartwarming to hear what you say. It is gratifying to hear what 
you say in terms of solutions. And two of the main things I hear, 
I heard Ms. Anderson say, “Please keep a work requirement.” And 
I heard the two of you guys particularly say that, you know, you 
have got to evaluate what you are doing periodically, and make 
sure that you are using your limited resources in the best way. And 
those things are just incredibly common sense to me. I had the 
blessing, really, of serving on the board of a homeless shelter where 
I live for 20 years. Myrtle Beach Haven Homeless Shelter. And this 
crossed the old guy that started the place, a guy named Bill 
Sweeney. He was involved in every charity in town. And we did not 
have a homeless shelter in Myrtle Beach, which attracts a lot of 
people. So he started it, and he, right at the beginning, put in a 
work requirement. You have to either be working or looking for 
work. You can only stay for a temporary period of time. And he 
started out with about 20 beds. He ran that place for 10 years. He 
called me one day and asked me to be president, I said, “I cannot 
do that, I am in the middle of my career. I got young kids.” He 
said, “I will not let you do it. I run this place. It is mine. I am going 
to do it.” The sneaky son of a gun died on me six months later, and 
I ended up running it for 10 years. 

But we had a work requirement from day one. We built a brand 
new facility in 2007 when times were still good, 50 beds, only one 
in the county that could take families. But in the meantime, over 
those 20 years, other homeless shelters appeared. And not many, 
but a few people would go from one homeless shelter to the next. 
We were competing for resources, and so we decided to do what you 
guys suggested and look at how we were spending our money, and 
how the area was spending its money on this service. As a result, 
we went through a two-year period, and we are consolidating now 
a lot of services. So, again, what you say makes perfect sense to 
me. 

I would like to ask you, Mr. Baron, if you could make one sugges- 
tion for what we could do with all these means-tested programs, or 
if you just want to focus on any one of them, one suggestion to 
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make them more efficient, what would it be? Then I want to ask 
the same question to you, too. 

Mr. Baron. Yes. Thank you. Congressman. In welfare reform in 
the 1980s and 1990s, that is the one area of social policy where 
there is a large body of evidence, there was developed a large body 
of evidence, of rigorous evidence, about what worked in moving 
people from welfare to work and what did not work. One of the rea- 
sons for that was because for about a 15-year period, starting in 
the Reagan Administration, through the first Bush Administration, 
through the Clinton Administration, the federal government had in 
place a policy where they said to the states, “We will allow you to 
do your own welfare reform demonstration programs. We, the fed- 
eral government, will waive provisions of law and regulation to 
allow you to do those reforms. But, as a quid pro quo, we will re- 
quire a rigorous, usually a randomized evaluation, to determine 
whether it works or not.” 

And that produced more than 20 different randomized studies of 
approaches like time limits on welfare, job search and assistance, 
job search assistance, job training, earning supplements, all across 
the ideological spectrum. It encouraged a lot of innovation, and we 
learned what worked. And a lot of things that people thought 
would work, like providing remedial reading and math to welfare 
recipients, turned out not to work. And what those studies showed 
consistently was that moving people quickly into the workforce 
through short-term job search and training was both more effective 
and less costly than sending them back for remedial education. And 
that is one of the reasons that helped build political consensus, par- 
ticularly among centrist Democrats, including President Clinton, 
for the work-focused 1996 Welfare Reform Act. That kind of ap- 
proach could be done across the board in social spending, encourage 
state and local innovation coupled with rigorous evaluations to fig- 
ure out what really works and what does not. 

Chairman Ryan. Thank you. Ms. Lee. 

Ms. Lee. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and our Ranking 
Member. And let me first say I apologize for running back and 
forth, but I am over in the Appropriations Committee and we are 
marking up the Interior Bill, and I just have to say the cuts that 
are taking place just in that bill alone, Americans will lose thou- 
sands and thousands of jobs, and more people will be falling into 
poverty as a result of what we are just doing right across the way. 

So let me, once again, thank you for being here, and just say to 
Sister Simone, I think you know I was taught eight years by the 
Sisters of Loretta, and was raised a Catholic, and God knows, I 
never thought we would get to this point where we would still be 
fighting to ensure that everyone in our country could be afforded 
the opportunity to live the American dream. But here we are in 
2013, still trying to figure out how to address poverty, which, of 
course, we must figure out pathways out of poverty into good-pay- 
ing jobs. 

But let me just add, and Mr. Chairman, thank you for your note 
back to me, I met this wonderful hard-working woman over the 
weekend. She is a young mother. Her name is Tiana Gaines Turner 
[spelled phonetically], and she is really a witness to hunger. She 
has been homeless and is a powerful advocate for those who live 
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in poverty. We talked about what would be discussed today at this 
hearing, and what she would say to members if she could be here. 
And this is what she said. She said, “Have more people who are 
going through these programs at the table. Invite us to the table. 
Have us sit there and hear my story. And you understand, walk 
in my shoes,” she said. She said, “It is easy for people to sit back 
and judge me without even asking me.” And I just have to say, as 
a former public assistance recipient myself and formerly on food 
stamps, I understand what she is saying, and it is so important. 
And Mr. Chairman, I hope, at some point, we can have Tiana here 
so you can hear from here perspective what is taking place out 
there. 

She works. You know, part of the working poor, unfortunately, 
and we were with people who make $7.25 an hour, they work, and 
they rely on, unfortunately, they rely on SNAP, they rely on Med- 
icaid, they rely on Section 8 because they cannot make a living 
wage, they cannot make enough just to survive. No one wants to 
be on public assistance, no one wants to be poor; everyone wants 
a job. And I can say that from personal experience. But I do have 
to say, this was during the Bush era, I had to establish the Out 
of Poverty caucus because we saw the social net being cut, we saw 
the Bush economic policies kick in, and we saw the steady rise in 
poverty begin. So we cannot forget what this history is. 

I wanted to just ask all of our witnesses very quickly about the 
intersection between race and poverty. We know that 28 percent of 
African-Americans live in poverty, yet number-wise, we have more 
whites living in poverty based on the numbers. The Chairman said, 
of course, as you opened up, as we say, that if you work hard and 
play by the rules, you can get ahead. But with so many commu- 
nities here, especially in communities of color, there are barriers to 
even getting to that place where you can play by the rules because 
you are stopped every step of the way. So I would just like to hear 
from you how you see this whole issue of race and poverty coming 
together, and what we can do in communities of color to begin to 
level the playing field so that, yes, if African-Americans, and 
Latinos, and Asian-Pacific Americans work hard, we know how to 
play by the rules, but we cannot even get in the door. And we wit- 
ness all the things that have taken place recently to understand 
that a little bit more vividly. 

Ms. Campbell. Well, if I could start, just briefly, I think that I 
wanted to reference the Faithful Budget that I submitted, and I 
understand I have to ask that it be submitted with my testimony, 
if that would be appropriate, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Lee. Yes, and also may I ask also that Tiana’s testimony, as 
well as the testimony coming from Deborah Weinstein, who is the 
executive director of the Coalition of Human Needs be submitted 
for the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ryan. Without objection. 

Ms. Lee. Thank you. Sister Simone, I am sorry. 

Ms. Campbell. Thank you. But in the Faithful Budget, which is 
the interfaith effort here of all of the organizations, Christians, 
Jewish, and Muslim community here in Washington, D.C., we put 
together a Faithful Budget. Some of you have heard of it. We have 
lobbied your staff about it. But in that, we lift up one of the con- 
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cerns, which is that race continues to be part of the real challenges 
and we need to address issues of poverty and disproportional levels 
of poverty among people of color. And I think especially in the Afri- 
can-American community, I think the idea of doing testing on inno- 
vative programs, incentivize some innovative programs, which re- 
quires dollars to do it, but if we incentivize it, test it, and then 
build out programs that work, there are, at the local levels, good 
ideas, but we need money to make it happen. 

Chairman Ryan. Thank you. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Williams. Yes, I want to thank all of you for being here 
today. I appreciate your testimony. We earlier heard about jobs. I 
am a job creator. I have been in business 42 years, so it is all about 
jobs with me. Jobs are the answer. One of the things that I think 
we have heard today that impressed me was earlier, by Ms. Ander- 
son, I believe it was, “a brown bag is more important than a free 
lunch.” And I think that gets down to families. And do you not 
think a lot of this debate is the fact that we have lost our family 
values, we have got single parents and so forth, and we need to get 
to that, that has a lot to do with what we are talking about? Ms. 
Anderson? 

Ms. Campbell. Oh, I agree family is key, but I practiced family 
law for 18 years. That is all right. I practiced family law for 18 
years in Oakland, California. And I found, with low income fami- 
lies, that the biggest cause of family break-up was economic 
stressors, and not being able to have enough wages. And so I think 
the most important piece that we could do that would support fam- 
ilies would be raise the minimum wage. It would really be a signifi- 
cant support, and do what Ms. Anderson said, “Do not penalize 
two-parent families.” 

Mr. Williams. Or you could do away with the minimum wage, 
and not have a maximum wage like this Administration is talking 
about. But that is another issue. 

Next you talked about opportunity. 

Ms. Campbell. That is another issue. 

Mr. Williams. You talked about opportunities. 

Ms. Campbell. Yes. 

Mr. Williams. I agree with you. Right now, though, we have a 
situation where it is kind of opportunities versus guarantees. 

Ms. Campbell. I do not understand. 

Mr. Williams. This Administration is doing a lot of guaranteeing 
when the private sector and small business is the venue to create 
opportunities, would you not agree? 

Ms. Campbell. I do not understand the point. What I do know 
is that for every job that is available currently there are four appli- 
cants, and that the issue is we need more jobs created. I also know 
that big business has a very large cash reserve, and they are not 
creating jobs at this point. I believe some incentives for job creation 
could be a big help, and we already disagree about minimum wage, 
apparently. So that is another issue. 

Mr. Williams. Low wages drive poverty, I think you said that, 
and that is exactly right. And again, that gets back, as you said 
or as I am saying, that government regulation is killing the drive 
in small business to hire these people, and it gets back to jobs. And 
the job creators are your small business owners. 
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Ms. Campbell. I disagree with the causal relationship that you 
draw. 

Mr. Williams. Okay. 

Ms. Campbell. I think we need to do some testing of that and 
see if there is a relationship. 

Mr. Williams. And let me also say, since we are time limited, 
let me also say this, and I am reiterating what Congressman Rice 
said, I have never heard anybody say that people in poverty are 
lazy. And I just want to get that on the record. Also, I want to re- 
mind you, too, you were asked a question, are you aware that peo- 
ple are cutting wages back from 40 hours to 30 hours from the 
ObamaCare; you were unaware of that. I can tell you, as a small 
business owner, that is happening everywhere. And that, again, 
does not help the economy or the poverty situation. 

The bottom line is we talk about roadblocks. Roadblocks to un- 
employment and hiring, frankly, is big government. And we are 
seeing that, and if big government worked, we would not probably 
be having this conversation today. So, anyway, I think at the end 
of the day we have got to have more belief in the private sector. 
The private sector are the people who create the jobs. And that is 
the only way we get government regulations off the back of small 
business and for business people to create the jobs, you are going 
to get people out of poverty. That is just the way it is. Government 
cannot get people out of poverty because it is on the backs of the 
burden of small business. It works just the opposite. 

So we are going to continue to have this conversation until we 
get an administration, I think, that understands individual respon- 
sibility is the answer, small business is the answer, and we quit 
burdening everybody with government regulations. 

So I yield back, or if you have any comments. 

Ms. Campbell. If I might, I do run a small business. At NET- 
WORK we have 13 employees. It is tough, I understand that. But 
I think health care, controlling health care costs is a good way for- 
ward. We have been able to expand our staff recently because of 
hard work on our part. I agree that is an important way forward. 
The problem is that there is not enough investment in work right 
now, and my perception is, that there is no requirement that peo- 
ple pay higher than minimum wage, and so we have not been able 
to bring wages up. I think, as a person of faith, I do have this idea 
of original sin, and I do think that regulation helps us avoid the 
failings of original sin where we do not necessarily raise wages 
when we think about it. 

Mr. Williams. Well, thank you very much. 

Ms. Campbell. Thank you. 

Chairman Ryan. Thank you. Mr. Cicilline. 

Mr. Cicilline. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you to the 
Ranking Member. Obviously, thank you to the witnesses, and obvi- 
ously, I think we are all interested in our responsibility to review 
the effectiveness of all government programs, and to increase the 
effectiveness of government programs in every county. I think that 
goes without saying. But I think we continue to have this conversa- 
tion about poverty in America in a sense of sort of money being 
given to people who live in poverty, and not really recognizing that 
we all benefit, all of us, everyone in America benefits from an 
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America where people have access to quality health care, and good 
nutrition, and a great education, and a good joh, and a safe and 
affordable place to live, that we have a collective benefit to that. 
It is sort of one of the great geniuses of America. And only when 
everyone has the opportunity to realize their full potential do we 
realize the full promise of our own country. 

And so I think, you know, we have this conversation at this hear- 
ing, and it is as if, you know, you have a baseball team, and you 
are cutting the coaching staff in half, closing the practice field, re- 
ducing training, eliminate the batting cages, and wondering why 
you are not winning more games. But, of course, these have much 
more serious consequences. But we have entertained a whole series 
of budget proposals in this Committee and actions on the House 
floor which intentionally disinvest in the things we know help to 
reduce poverty in America. The SNAP program we have already 
talked about it. Millions and millions of families have been lifted 
out of poverty who are living on the edge because they have access 
to food and nutrition through the SNAP program. The Medicaid 
program prevents millions of seniors and people with disabilities 
from living in poverty. We know that. The discretionary funding 
that is available for subsidized housing, and Pell grants, and Head 
Start, and community health centers all help to reduce poverty in 
America. And if you take out everything we have done to reduce 
poverty, of course you do not see great progress. But it is precisely 
because we have made those investments that we have reduced 
poverty. 

And so I feel like we are in Alice in Wonderland, like, oh, if we 
do not invest in reducing poverty in this country, it is going to go 
away because everyone is going to get a job. I mean, we have em- 
pirical evidence about the effectiveness of these programs, of mak- 
ing sure that seniors, and people who are disabled, and people who 
are poor have access to health care, making sure that child care is 
available so people who are working and not making sufficient 
wages to support themselves can have child care, and can have ac- 
cess to food for themselves and their children. And the EITC and 
all these programs which are under attack in this Congress to fund 
more tax cuts for the wealthiest corporations in America, more sub- 
sidies for big agricultural corporations, and, you know, subsidies for 
big oil companies. 

So I would like to ask you. Sister Simone, to talk a little bit 
about the budget priorities that you can recommend that will help 
move people out of poverty, make the investments that are nec- 
essary to give people hope and opportunity, and to be sure that we 
are growing the economy of this country and getting people back 
to work. 

Ms. Campbell. Thank you for that opportunity to respond to 
that question because I think the piece that keeps getting missed 
is that in 1964, yes, there was 19 percent living under poverty, but 
in 1973, it was 11 percent. In 2000, it was 11 percent again. But 
since then it has gone up because of the economy. So it is not just 
like it is a straight line and we have not accomplished anything. 
But in the Faithful Budget, what we look at is a priority that there 
should be Reasonable Revenue for Responsible Programs. And we 
believe that there should be the accountability that my colleagues 
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here on the panel have spoken about to make sure that they work. 
But we also need to make sure that there is as much accountability 
from what we call corporate welfare, the corporate handouts that 
you listed, we should know, are they creating jobs? Are they prop- 
erly incentivized to create jobs? Are they properly incentivized to 
raise wages so that all Americans can benefit, and that it is not 
just a dividend or a CEO top management issue? We should have 
to look at those incentives for responsible programs. 

And then, additionally, we believe that we also need to make 
sure that Pentagon spending, the whole Defense Department is as 
accountable in their spending, which is a lot higher dollar number 
than the programs we are currently talking about it, so we need 
to make sure that they are as responsible as everybody else in the 
government, because we know that we need to get value for our tax 
dollars. That is true. But in our Faithful Budget, what we have are 
a set of priorities that set out specifically what those responsible 
programs do. And we need reasonable revenue for it, which is 
taxes; we need to raise reasonable taxes to pay for. 

Chairman Ryan. Mr. Duffy. 

Mr. Duffy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As a relatively new con- 
gressman, I have had a chance to travel around my district and 
meet with a lot of the folks who provide many of the services to 
those who are most needy in our communities. And, listen, there 
is real needs, not just in my district, but I think there is real needs 
around the country, people who are having a hard time putting 
food on their table, people who are having a hard time finding shel- 
ter, wondering how they are going to care for their kids. That is 
a real problem in America. And I think both sides of this aisle un- 
derstand that problem and want to get to the root causes of those 
problems so we can have a better country, a more prosperous coun- 
try. 

In Wausau, where I live, there was a situation recently where 
there was folks who were homeless. And if you do not know, in 
Wisconsin, it gets kind of cold in the winter. And they did not have 
anywhere to go at night. And the community came together and set 
up a warming center, so at night, people could come in and get 
warm. But a community acting on the real needs of those in their 
community, and it is not a situation where people prefer to be out 
in 20-below weather at night because it is fun, it is because they 
do not have a place to go. So I acknowledge the real needs that we 
have across the country, and the need for us to have effective pro- 
grams to address those needs. 

And I think that is the debate here. How do we effectively use 
our resources? How do we come together to make our dollars 
stretch the furthest to help the most people in the most effective 
way? And I think some will say it is noble of me to just address 
the pain of poverty. Well, that is important. If people cannot eat, 
you have got to address that pain. But what we want to do is get 
to the root cause of the poverty, and how do you move people out 
of poverty into prosperity. And that is maybe the real differences 
that we share across this Committee is, is it just the pain which 
we all want to address, but is it the pathway to prosperity for those 
who are in the poverty? And I think that is kind of the divide that 
you see today being debated. 
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And I did not want to go into the tit for tat, but maybe I will 
a little bit. We look at policies that are advocated on both sides, 
and I look at the president’s energy reform proposals. Listen, over 
60 percent of energy in Wisconsin comes from coal-burning power 
plants. And if you attack coal, or if you attack other energy 
sources, you are going to increase the cost of utility bills in Wis- 
consin homes. Now, for the upper middle class and wealthy, that 
does not have a big impact. But my middle class families, my poor 
families, that is a big deal. Those are real dollars coming out of 
their pockets because of an energy plan by the president. My col- 
leagues have mentioned ObamaCare or Prop ACA. Listen, when 
you have folks who are moving from full-time jobs that are low 
paying into part-time, 30-hour-per-week jobs, that is a real pain on 
people who need to work full time. They do not want to work just 
full time, they are oftentimes working multiple jobs. And here they 
have a headwind going I cannot even keep a full-time job, it is now 
a part-time job; real pain. We have seen situations where we have 
got policies that have advocated for people to buy homes that they 
cannot afford, no documentation, lax underwriting standards where 
we encourage people to buy homes they cannot afford, they found 
themselves in foreclosure, and they have not advanced their finan- 
cial well-being, but it is actually been reduced. I mean, and these 
are policies that my friends across the aisle have promoted. 

We have to come together and go, listen, none of us have been 
perfect. But, again, in this hearing, how do we actually get good 
ideas that are going to actually help those who are in the most 
need? And I want to get to a question here. Mrs. Anderson had 
talked about having these welfare programs deal with work re- 
quirements and time limits. And I guess, I do not know, maybe I 
can go down the line. Mr. Baron, do you agree that we should, in 
these programs, we should have work requirements and time lim- 
its? 

Mr. Baron. I would say that as was done in welfare reform, dif- 
ferent strategies incorporating work requirements are worth test- 
ing. But also other mechanisms, like combining work requirements 
with assistance in finding a job; that has been done very success- 
fully. Job search assistance, resume assistance has been shown in 
rigorous studies to help move people into the workforce. Also, com- 
bining work requirements with an earnings supplement for those 
who succeed and leave public assistance has also been shown effec- 
tive. So I would suggest the importance, as was done in welfare re- 
form, of testing a large number of different approaches on the left, 
on the right, figure out what works, and, as in welfare reform, 
make policy based on that. 

Mr. Duffy. And Mr. Besharov, just one quick comment before I 
have to yield back. You have had a lot of discussions, I think, about 
family, and one of my concerns is the nature of intact families in 
America, and especially in our poorer communities. And I cannot 
get to that question because my time has expired. I yield back. 

Chairman Ryan. Mr. Jeffries. 

Mr. Jeffries. Let me thank the Chair and the Ranking Member, 
as well as the witnesses for your presence here today. You know, 
poverty is not a white issue, or a black issue, or a Latino issue. It 
is not a rural issue, or an urban issue, or a suburban issue. It is 
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not a Democratic issue, or an Independent issue, or a Republican 
issue. It is an American issue, and it affects all segments of the 
American society. And I think in the past, when we have attempted 
to stigmatize certain elements of that society demographically, that 
has been a mistake, and it has been bad for a real, thoughtful, ob- 
jective evaluation and analysis of the effectiveness of these pro- 
grams. And who we are as Americans, in some measure, will ulti- 
mately be determined by how we treat the least of those amongst 
us in the context of our greatness as a society. And hopefully we 
can leave this hearing today, and it will be the start of an explo- 
ration of finding the most effective solutions to deal with what 
should be a moral crisis in America with 47 million people living 
in poverty in the greatest nation in the world. That is unaccept- 
able. 

Now let me start with the professor. You mentioned that we have 
got to get the incentive structure correct, is that right? 

Mr. Besharov. Right. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jeffries. Now, would you agree that the best anti-poverty 
program that we could offer in this country is a good job? 

Mr. Besharov. Sure. 

Mr. Jeffries. And the current federal minimum wage is $7.25, 
correct? 

Mr. Besharov. It could be. I do not know the exact number. It 
is around there. 

Mr. Jeffries. Okay, now under the current minimum wage, a 
full-time employee working on a minimum-wage job would make 
approximately $15,000 a year, is that correct? 

Mr. Besharov. Yep. 

Mr. Jeffries. Now the federal poverty rate for a family of four 
is approximately $23,550 per year, I believe. Is that accurate? 

Mr. Besharov. That is correct. 

Mr. Jeffries. So an individual who was working 40 hours a 
week full time, waking up in rural America, urban America, subur- 
ban America, going to work to support their family would take 
home an amount that does not allow them to live outside of the 
poverty rate in this country, is that correct? 

Mr. Besharov. At minimum wage, yes, sir. 

Mr. Jeffries. At minimum wage. Now, is that a proper incentive 
structure for allowing for a healthy society where we actually mini- 
mize the number of people living in poverty when these are individ- 
uals who get up just like everyone else, just like the people in this 
Congress, go to work to try and provide for their family? 

Mr. Besharov. Two days ago the president celebrated the open- 
ing of an Amazon fulfillment facility. And he talked about how 
there are going to be 5,000 jobs. Today’s Washington Post says the 
average pay for those jobs will be $25,000 a year, only $500, Mr. 
Jeffries, above the poverty line for a family of four. The average 
worker at that Amazon facility will be eligible for SNAP benefits 
as currently provided. I do not want to make a judgment about 
that facility, the people there. But if the president of the United 
States can only celebrate the opening of a facility where we have 
people moving boxes that came from some other country 

Mr. Jeffries. Reclaiming my time. 

Mr. Besharov [continuing]. All right. Go ahead. 
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Mr. Jeffries. I thank you for that observation. 

Chairman Ryan. Mr. Jeffries controls his time. 

Mr. Besharov. Sure, I apologize. 

Mr. Jeffries. I do think it is important to make the point that 
I agree we have had a very uneven economic recovery. In fact, the 
stock market is at an all-time high, corporate profits are at an all- 
time high, CEO compensation is at an all-time high, the produc- 
tivity of the American worker has gone up, and yet folks in the 
middle class, working families, those who aspire to be part of the 
middle class, are still struggling. And so I do think that we have 
got to reorient our priorities to make sure that this is a full recov- 
ery for the poor, for working families, and for the middle class in 
America. And I yield back. 

Mr. Besharov. Could I just have permission to say I agree on 
that last comment, and I want to make sure that we know that 
there is a fair amount of agreement. 

Chairman Ryan. Let me just turn it over to Mr. Rokita, and 
maybe he will let you do that because I just want to make sure we 
can get to everybody. Mr. Rokita. 

Mr. Rokita. I thank the Chair, I thank the witnesses. Mr. 
Besharov, could you continue please? 

Mr. Besharov. Thank you. 

Mr. Rokita. Not too long. 

Mr. Besharov. Not too. I think this is a giant issue. I think the 
issue here is between the needs to provide support to people today 
and the need to get America back in fighting shape. And my testi- 
mony about what is happening in Europe is there, the left and the 
right got together on the need to create these kinds of incentives. 
I do not know exactly what the answer is. My last comment here 
is unless we can win this global race for a productive, productive, 
population, all we are going to be doing is delivering packages 
through Amazon. And that is my only point. There has got to be 
a ground here where we improve the productivity of our workers. 

Mr. Rokita. Mr. Besharov, I completely agree with that. In 
terms of incentives, that is what I take away from your testimony, 
obviously, is that the incentives matter, not necessarily the kind of 
program or even the amount of money put in the program. But just 
to recap for the record, do you have specific incentives that you 
would like to see these programs employ, or do you agree with the 
work requirement or the time limit? Could you go on for about 30 
seconds? 

Mr. Besharov. I think there is a great deal of things to do. One 
thing I would point out is we had a giant increase in unemploy- 
ment, a giant increase in unemployment compensation, and very 
little effort to combine the receipt of unemployment with job skill 
development, with job training, and so forth. The stimulus package 
threw money at the problem with no connection, in my opinion, to 
reality. 

Mr. Rokita. Do you feel the government might be too big to even 
do that coordination? I mean, honestly, these programs might be so 
far gone at this point that that simple idea that you articulated 
might be out of our reach? 

Mr. Besharov. I have been reading Dan Balz’s book about the 
last presidential campaign, and I just wish the government were 
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organized the way the Obama campaign was organized. We would 
be a lot further along on both sides of this argument. 

Mr. Rokita. Wow, that is called leadership, in my opinion. I 
want to go back to something the Sister said, and several people 
have spoken on the phrase “lifting out of poverty.” And clearly, by 
her testimony, and 40 million a year or so being lifted out of pov- 
erty, the definition is limited to the fact that, and Mr. Garrett men- 
tioned this as well, a check is given, funds are given, and that is 
the lifting. But the dependence is still there such that if the check 
was not given, you would not be lifted out. I want to know, as sub- 
ject matter experts from the two gentlemen here, if that is the con- 
versational definition of the phrase “lifting out of poverty” or not. 
Mr. Baron. 

Mr. Baron. Yeah, I think there is an important distinction, 
whether providing somebody to income support, whether that is as 
part of a safety net program, raises them above the poverty thresh- 
old, that is one goal. But an important distinction is what has been 
the trend in poverty over time? Have these programs succeeded in 
reducing poverty in the United States? 

Mr. Rokita. And what is your answer? 

Mr. Baron. The evidence there is fairly consistent, whether you 
look at the official poverty measures, which I agree have some limi- 
tations, but also, there are National Academy of Sciences-based 
measures, which the Census Department now uses in supplemental 
measure, which do change the number of people in poverty at any 
given time. However, they also show a similar pattern over time, 
meaning no significant progress, even if you do make those adjust- 
ments, since at least the late 1970s. So in terms of breaking the 
cycle of poverty, that is an area where the numbers suggested do 
not appear to be succeeding. 

Mr. Rokita. Thank you. I am going to skip over Mr. Besharov, 
since he has already spoken. Sister, thank you for coming, and to 
you I want to ask the specific question. I have not read your budg- 
et, but you say responsible programs, or the two Rs. 

Ms. Campbell. Reasonable revenue responsible programs. 

Mr. Rokita. What is the number? What is the number we have 
to give, we have to confiscate in terms of the property of other peo- 
ple, in order to solve your budget? 

Ms. Campbell. What we did was we did not put in the specific 
numbers. 

Mr. Rokita. Reclaiming my time a second. If we did not put in 
a specific number, we are made to put in specific numbers in this 
budget. 

Ms. Campbell. Yes, you are. 

Mr. Rokita. And I could tell you from an historical perspective, 
up until now, that the federal government confiscates from private 
citizens of this country, and now from people who are yet to exist 
because of the borrowing we do, but just from the people that do 
exist, 18 to 20 percent of the value of GDP in a given year, just 
to run the federal government. And if that is unreasonable by defi- 
nition of your budget, I want to know what percentage is reason- 
able. 

Ms. Campbell. May I, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rokita. Oh, I am out of time. I have got to yield back. 
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Chairman Ryan. He is out of time. 

Ms. Campbell. Cliff hanger. 

Chairman Ryan. You can submit your answer in writing if you 
like to, Sister. 

Mr. Rokita. Mr. Chairman, please appoint a personal privilege 
as someone who went to eight years of Catholic school, I have been 
waiting my entire life to talk like this to a nun. 

Ms. Campbell. Be careful. 

Chairman Ryan. It was not lost on me either. 

Ms. Campbell. Be careful. 

Chairman Ryan. I finally get to question a nun, you know what 
I mean? Same thing. Mr. Pocan. 

Mr. Pocan. Thank you, Mr. Chair, for holding this hearing, and 
thank you to the witnesses. I have to admit I am a little dis- 
appointed that Ms. Anderson had to leave. She is a dedicated pub- 
lic servant. I have served under four governors; she has served 
under two or three of them. And I was just hoping to talk to her 
about under, unfortunately, the current administration, I know she 
mentioned that TANF has been largely successful. Unfortunately, 
under the current governor in Wisconsin, they have siphoned funds 
off of TANF to pay for their income tax credit, money that would 
have gone to childcare subsidies so people could work. And clearly 
the theme coming out of this is about people working in Wisconsin. 
If you have not followed it, it is one of the worst records in the 
country right now on job growth. But that is for another time. 

I do want to talk about the jobs, though, because that has come 
out of this. You know, I also am a job creator. It is not because I 
have run a small business for 25 years, it is because I am a con- 
sumer. I think every person in this room is a job creator because 
when we create demand, that means people like myself can fill that 
demand by hiring people to then be able to do work. So to me, the 
consumer is ultimately a job creator. Unfortunately, this Congress 
has done nothing when it comes to job creation this year. 

I guess, specifically, the question, because we are talking about 
some of the requirements that you might want to have for people 
in order to receive benefits to work, or I think as Ms. Anderson 
talked about, even for men to get SNAP, tying in a work require- 
ment. And I know when I met with our job center in Dane County 
about six weeks ago, of the dozen people I met with, they set up 
a panel with one exception, one of the biggest barriers was they 
had previously been in prison. And that is a huge, huge barrier. So 
making a job requirement in order to get SNAP for them means 
they would go hun^y, and I can almost guarantee you would have 
recidivism, so that is another point. 

But specifically. Sister Simone, you have spent, I think, the sec- 
ond most time, besides Ms. Anderson, in Wisconsin, you have gone 
there quite a bit, so I thought I would ask you this question. I 
mean, what do you think when you go around is the biggest hin- 
drance to people working? Is it a lack of available jobs, a lack of 
skills, or is it just a lack of a willingness or a desire to work? That 
is one question. 

And then if you just have a little time at the end, I know you 
got cut off twice when you were talking about SNAP, there was an 
article yesterday talking about perhaps a new proposal that may 
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be coming out of this House: instead of cutting 2 million people off 
of SNAP, maybe cutting 5 million people off of SNAP. And I know 
you have said that is probably the most effective program that you 
have seen with poverty, if you could just talk a little bit more about 
that. But if you could start with the job question. 

Ms. Campbell. Clearly, we all know that working enhances the 
dignity of individuals, but that when you work you need to be able 
to earn enough. As was pointed out, minimum wage does not do 
that, current minimum wage. What I have found is that everyone 
who I have met — and granted, that is a small sample — who has ca- 
pacity and skills is eager to work, but getting connected with good 
jobs is the stumbling block because the jobs are not there. As I 
said, for every one job available, there are at least four applicants. 
And that means, then, 25 percent get employed. But 100 percent 
need to eat. So if we connect work requirements with SNAP, are 
we saying that only those who work can eat when the economy is 
so narrow? I am not understanding that. And the fact is TANF, 
welfare reform, has, in fact, connected work with cash assistance, 
which is very small, which, in some states, many people say it is 
so small it is not worth going after. And rather, they are scram- 
bling, doing hand-to-mouth work, hourly work, anything in the 
neighborhood that they can get. 

I forgot the second piece. Oh, so the challenge is that work needs 
to pay to be reasonable to get that, and making sure that there are 
not cliffs for the benefits that help get people into work, like child 
care, that there is not a precipitous cliff. That is one of the key 
points, that those wraparound benefits that Ms. Anderson spoke 
about be available and sustainable. The second piece with regards 
to SNAP benefits, I think that the experience that we have had, 
the information that we have from people that we have talked to, 
is that the SNAP benefits have the least amount of waste, fraud, 
and abuse because they are electronic benefits, and that they can- 
not be swapped out for other things. And the fact that people at 
least can feed their kids is the key. It is a supplement that working 
families depend on. Raise wages, we can reduce SNAP. Increase 
work, we can reduce SNAP. A growing economy will reduce the 
cost of SNAP. Do not cut it. People need to eat. 

Mr. POCAN. Thank you. 

Chairman Ryan. Thank you. 

Mr. PoCAN. I yield back. 

Chairman Ryan. Thank you. We have Ms. Blackburn. 

Mrs. Blackburn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you all 
for being here and for your patience. We do appreciate that you are 
here. I was teaching a Sunday school class at another church this 
Sunday, not my home church, but another one, and we actually 
had a discussion of this. And I wish that Ms. Anderson was here 
because her testimony is so spot-on I am actually going to forward 
it to someone at that church that had some of these very same 
questions. And how appropriate, Mr. Chairman, that as we come 
up on the 50th anniversary of so many of these programs that we 
are getting into the process of reassessing what does and does not 
work, and I think it is important that we take those steps. 

Mr. Baron, I liked what you said as the way forward, as a former 
state legislator in the state senate when we had done some of the 
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Welfare to Work, I like what you are talking about with the trials. 
And I think that what I would like to hear from you is you look 
back over this 50-year window, and you can submit this in writing 
if it is easier for you, what you would say has been, where have 
our greatest success points been, and what should be looked to be 
expanded, and what should we view to reduce or even eliminate? 

And Mr. Besharov, I would like to hear the same thing from you. 
You know, what would you consider to be the greatest successes, 
and then where are the greatest vulnerabilities, and where should 
we seek to make those changes? 

Sister Simone, I wanted to give you time to respond to Mr. 
Rokita’s question because it was one that I had. When is enough 
enough? Where would you say, if taxes are not high enough now, 
if people are not sending enough of their hard-earned money into 
the coffers of the federal treasury, what would you say is enough? 

Ms. Campbell. I actually believe, as we set forth in the Faithful 
Budget, that if you look at Reasonable Revenue for Responsible 
Programs, that there is a lot of surplus money within the federal 
government current budget that can be squeezed out. And we do 
believe that some of that money should be rerouted. So it is not so 
much increasing, but effectiveness. 

Mrs. Blackburn. Okay, well, your point, I think that that is a 
little bit different from what you had initially said, and you also 
had mentioned Pentagon funding earlier. I will highlight with you, 
the Pentagon has seen many more cuts than anybody else in recent 
years. And we would be happy to substantiate those figures for you 
if you would like to look at that. 

Ms. Campbell. I would love to see that data. That would be 
helpful. 

Mrs. Blackburn. You know, they had a cut prior to the seques- 
tration and their sequestration was at 5 percent, not 2 percent. So 
I would be happy to show you those figures if you would like. 

One thing I would like to ask you, Ms. Simone, you said that you 
come to this hearing today for the progress report on the War on 
Poverty as a Catholic sister rooting in the Christian tradition. 
Would it be fair for this Committee the question the validity of 
your testimony today, knowing that the Vatican has reprimanded 
the Leadership Conference of Women Religious, and singled out 
your organization in an official eight-page doctrinal assessment for 
only promoting issues of social justice, and being silent on the right 
to life from conception to natural death? 

Ms. Campbell. Well, I believe that the congregation for the doc- 
trine of the faith is about theological struggles. It is not about our 
engagement in political activity. And as I said in my testimony, I 
am pro life. It is that our organization works on the economic 
issues. 

Mrs. Blackburn. Okay, is everything in your testimony today, 
since you come here as a sister of the Catholic church, is every- 
thing in your testimony today compatible with positions taken by 
the Catholic church? 

Ms. Campbell. Yes, it is. 

Mrs. Blackburn. Okay, I yield back. 

Chairman Ryan. Okay, I will take your 28 seconds if you do not 
mind. 
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I am a Catholic. I think that Sister Simone knows this. There are 
matters of prudential judgment. There are areas where there are 
not matters of prudential judgment, life, for example. But there are 
areas where we exercise different prudential judgment, and this 
economic sphere is clearly one of those areas where we exercise dif- 
ferent prudential judgment, and we come to different conclusions 
about how best to achieve a goal such as, you know, economic 
growth, and poverty, and the rest. And speaking as a Catholic who 
usually disagrees with you on some of these issues, I think you are 
very well within Catholic social teaching to give the testimony that 
you gave here today because that is very well within your param- 
eters of exercising your prudential judgment. 

Ms. Campbell. Thank you. 

Chairman Ryan. Where are we? Ms. Moore. 

Ms. Moore. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Rank- 
ing Member, and all of the members of the panel. I just want to 
start out by saying it is an absolute untruth that the welfare re- 
form programs were successful. I was there at the scene of the 
crime when Governor Tommy Thompson ended welfare as we know 
it. And what happened was, yes, the rolls did fall by 93 percent be- 
cause it just threw people off the rolls. They were just thrown off. 

The leavers, there were studies of the leavers. And leavers did 
not find jobs. Many of them did not find jobs. Matter of fact, I tried 
to require that they do data and statistics, which they did not want 
to do because they did not want to confirm that. 

I do think that notions that, you know, having two jobs or getting 
married do not necessarily work for, quote, unquote, “lifting” people 
out of poverty because people are working at minimum wage now, 
and they are making 61 percent of the federal poverty level. So 
having two jobs will not get you out of poverty. Getting married to 
someone who is making minimum wage will not get you out of pov- 
erty; might get your butt beat. 

The World Bank defines poverty for developing nations as living 
on $2 a day or less. And, unfortunately, since welfare reform in the 
past 15 years, the number of people in the United States of Amer- 
ica who are living on $2 a day has doubled. 

Now, having said that, I think I could talk about Ms. Anderson’s, 
Secretary Anderson’s, testimony without her being here. There are 
enough people here to take up where she left off. I agree with her 
totally when she says that she is concerned about the welfare cliff: 
when we provide benefits to folks, and then as soon as they get up 
to a certain point, they are no longer eligible for welfare benefits. 
And we have seen certain programs like the Earned Income Tax 
Credit, maybe some childcare benefits, healthcare benefits. Would 
it not seem more logical to expand the numbers of people and the 
income levels at which they were eligible for those programs in- 
stead of saying the illogical thing that time limits would be the re- 
sult? And I guess I want to ask the panel that. 

Yes, sir, Mr. Baron. 

Mr. Baron. Yes, I think you make a very important point. 

Ms. Moore. I do, too. 

Mr. Baron. Meaning that I agree with that, in the sense that 
some of the most successful Welfare to Work programs were ones 
that combined some of the things that we have been talking about: 
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a strong work requirement with an earning supplement for people 
who did leave welfare and found full-time work; that was found in 
Minnesota. 

Ms. Moore. Very good. Mr. Besharov, you have talked about 
some of the OECD countries, but they allow education. I am con- 
cerned about women becoming a permanent underclass because of 
this work first notion. I mean, the day we start ending welfare as 
we know it, 10,000 women were kicked out of community colleges 
and colleges in Wisconsin. And I know I have benefitted, and every- 
body in this room has benefitted, from education. And we do know 
that global, as you mentioned, we got to have people doing some- 
thing other than moving boxes. I am concerned that women are 
being subject to a gender-based, permanent underclass by denying 
them educational opportunity under our Work First initiatives. 
Comment, please. 

Mr. Besharov. I have thought about this a great deal. 

Ms. Moore. Pardon? 

Mr. Besharov. I have thought about this a great deal. 

Ms. Moore. Oh, good. 

Mr. Besharov. And you and Eloise 

Ms. Moore. Oh, she trained you good. A good baby. I was a pro- 
gram and planning analyst. And this is illogical, the stuff today. 
She did a good job. And so women are going to become a perma- 
nent underclass. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add to the record. 

Chairman Ryan. He did not answer your question. 

Ms. Moore. But it is my time. I would like to enter into the 
record the Citizens for Tax Justice executive pay; there was a com- 
ment that Secretary Anderson made. She wanted greater expecta- 
tions of poor people. I have greater expectations of rich people, too, 
that they do not cost the Treasury, over three years, $27.3 billion 
for tax breaks for executive compensation costs that they never 
pay. I would like to point out that I wish rich people and crop in- 
surance, we did not have 26 reducers that got $1 million in pre- 
mium subsidies. I wish that we could avoid some of the moral haz- 
ard. You know, we pay $1 trillion. Finish my sentence? 

Chairman Ryan. Without objection, your document is inserted 
into the record. 

Ms. Moore. We spend a $1 trillion a year on the mortgage inter- 
est deduction, which I take advantage of. 

Chairman Ryan. The gentlelady’s time has expired. Mr. Woodall. 

Ms. Moore. But that is my sentence. Okay, here, put this in the 
record. 

Chairman Ryan. Okay, without objection. 

Mr. Woodall. I want to thank you all for being here and waiting 
for those of us at the end of the dais and our questions. Mr. Jeffries 
said earlier that what we really have is a moral crisis in this coun- 
try. I think that is true. I think morality and culture are linked 
hand in hand. I am concerned we have a cultural crisis in the coun- 
try. I am thinking of how many folks have tried to put their “I care 
about getting folks out of poverty” bona tides on the table by talk- 
ing about how much of someone else’s money they were willing to 
dedicate to solving that problem. 

I think about that $50,000 figure per parish that you cited. Sister 
Simone. How many folks are in your parish, ballpark? 
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Ms. Campbell. I do not know. I am in a new parish because our 
parish got closed, and we are consolidated with Holy Redeemer. So 
I do not know. 

Mr. Woodall. Well, sounds like it is gotten bigger. 

Ms. Campbell. Yes. Up off North Capitol. So I would not say a 
lot about our capacity to raise. 

Mr. Woodall. Well, I am thinking if we were tithing to get that 
$50,000. 

Ms. Campbell. This is additional to what we already raised to 
keep the parish going. 

Mr. Woodall. Absolutely. But if we are tithing, we need about 
$500,000 in collective income; if we are all earning poverty-level 
wages for our family, that is four of us per $100,000. We only need 
about 16 folks in the parish. And we will start to get there. Is my 
math right, or is that 160 folks? Clearly, we need more early edu- 
cation. 

But where is that conversation? Because I am concerned that 
culturally, we are stealing from the American people the obligation 
to take care of one another; that if I have paid my taxes, that that 
kind of checks this off the list for me. And we are stealing from 
folks who are struggling. The joy of having someone look them in 
the eye and saying that “I care about you.” And this is a joy that 
you know personally, and folks that you work with know person- 
ally. But we are not focused on that. We will spend more dollars 
caring for someone in poverty than we will trying to lift someone 
out of poverty. And I think that is a perversion of what I would 
call our cultural morality. 

I think about Mr. Besharov said in answer to, I think it was Mr. 
Jeffries’ question, what the minimum wage was. He had to struggle 
on that. I asked a landscaper in my district just last week what 
the minimum wage in Georgia was. He said, “Rob, I do not have 
any idea. We will pay folks $12 an hour if we can get them to work. 
I know that is higher than minimum wage, but we cannot find any- 
body who wants to come in and work. This is hard work that we 
do, and we have a tough time finding folks to do it.” I hear that 
from my local high schools, that it used to be the farmers in the 
district could go out and go to the local football team, and get them 
to come throw hay for the afternoon and give them a fair wage for 
it. Today, folks say, you know, “That work is just too hard. I am 
not going to go out and do that.” 

I think about federal benefits, just Medicare and Social Security, 
and I will quote Urban Institute numbers because I do not think 
anyone would accuse the Urban Institute or Brookings as being too 
far to the right on the issue. They say that for an average-income 
family in this country, a one-income earner in the family, not a 
wealthy family, that the present value of their Social Security and 
Medicare benefits alone is almost a million dollars. Average family 
has a million dollars in government benefits coming to them, but 
they may feel penniless. You extrapolate that down to folks for 
whom we spend so much money caring for, yet one of the most un- 
derutilized tax provisions in the code is the Saver’s Tax Credit, be- 
cause we cannot empower folks who feel like they have no options 
with options. 
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I would tell you that wealth has nothing to do with how much 
money you have in your bank account. It has to do with how many 
choices you could make about your future tomorrow, because if you 
cannot make any choices about your future, you cannot change the 
path that you are on. 

We referenced the Earned Income Tax credit a bit ago. IRS in- 
spector general says we have the lowest fraud rate in modern 
times, and it is 21 percent. About $12 billion that we know are 
going out the door from the Treasury, these dollars that you were 
talking about. Sister, that could be redirected dollars we know were 
intended to help, and they are going to fraud. I wonder if we could 
find a way to work across the aisle to find those dollars and redi- 
rect them to programs that we can agree work. 

It is, again, culturally, morally disappointing to me that as you 
all have come to invest your considerable experience and expertise 
in us today, that much of the conversation that you have heard 
here has been, who cares about the poor and who does not? As if 
that is a starting point at all. I would hope that in America, the 
starting point is we all care. We have different ways to get there, 
and are we not going to be closer to finding that solution if we 
agree that that is our starting point, and from there on out, we are 
just trying to do it as best we can. 

Chairman Ryan. Thank you. 

Mr. Woodall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ryan. Thank you. Ms. Lujan-Grisham. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I want to 
add my accolades to the Chairman and the Ranking Member. This 
is indeed a very important topic, and one that brings great passion 
not only to the folks who were trying to address it by your efforts 
today, and testifying to ideas and concepts and realities about pov- 
erty, but recognizing that we come at this from different perspec- 
tives. And I want to do a couple of things before I get to my ques- 
tion. 

One is I have a different perspective about what is going on in 
corporate America. I have seen no evidence that we are seeing full- 
time jobs cut to 30 hours and less, and part-time jobs because of 
the Affordable Care Act. That was never the experience in Massa- 
chusetts. Saying it does not make it true. 

And the reverse I would also point out, that where we have had 
some job growth, they have been not high-skilled wage kinds of 
jobs, or actually careers for folks, which creates a huge problem. 
And coming from a state that is now the worst state in the nation 
to raise a child, the worst state, we have one of the lowest job 
growth; I think we still have negative job growth. I should certainly 
get that fact pinned down. But I am focused on that our unemploy- 
ment rate just went up by 1 percent. 

And I worked for three different administrations: one Repub- 
lican, two Democratic. Did the Welfare to Work. And we asked the 
wrong questions, right? We look at units of cost and how many peo- 
ple are in a program, and therein lies what we perceive to be a 
problem. With more people on poverty programs, we have done 
something wrong because they are still in poverty. And I would 
make the case that in Medicaid, you know, we need to either cut 
the benefits or change the eligibility. 
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And if you squeeze it one place, it just bulges out another. And 
we do not talk about the other cost savings, like, for example, in 
Medicaid, that if we are providing those services, or Medicare, sup- 
porting families like mine, who are primary care givers, that is 
fewer hospital costs. That is the fewer long-term care costs. And we 
do not ever pay attention to the growth rate of senior and disability 
populations across the country, which get you to some of these real 
issues, as if that has nothing to do with what is going on. And it 
is all just personal responsibility and accountability in these pro- 
grams. 

In New Mexico, senior citizens beg to go back to work because 
$10 in food stamps was not enough to make ends meet. They were 
happy to give up that benefit if somebody would give them an em- 
ployment, even at minimum wage, to supplement their Social Secu- 
rity. But there are limitations to their opportunities there, not just 
on the restrictions in Social Security, but whether or not they can 
get a job. 

So it is a complicated effort. And I want to just put it back down 
to some maybe practical aspects, because I think we forget about 
who really is getting these benefits. And we say seniors and, you 
know, we say children. But, in fact, we have seen a huge increase 
in SNAP at commissaries on military bases nationwide. In 2008, 
SNAP participation increased by 21 percent at commissaries, and 
14 percent nationwide. In 2009, 75 percent at commissaries, 46 
percent nationwide; 2010, 38 percent at commissaries, 19 percent 
nationwide. Now, we are not even paying our men and women in 
our military sufficient so that they are out of poverty. 

If we cut SNAP, and that is the example here, we are going to 
ask them to be more accountable, to do a better job with their job 
choices, just exactly what would you do to cover those military fam- 
ilies without that benefit? What do you think would make them 
more accountable? How would you solve this problem, or should 
you? 

Mr. Besharov. Well, one of the issues, and we have just kind of 
glided over this, is, as Mr. Van Hollen said, a large number of the 
people who are on food stamps are working. I do not think the 
number is quite as large as you said, but it is a big number. 

So the tricky part with doing anything in the food stamp pro- 
gram is to deal with those who are working, in which case the food 
stamps as an income supplement, as you described, and for the 
people who are long-term recipients who are not working. And from 
my own understanding of this, the issue is for the long-term recipi- 
ents who are not working, not those who are using food stamps as 
they are now intended, as an income supplement. I think they are 
two different groups. I do not know how the legislation is going to 
deal with that. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. But you would agree that we ought to be 
careful about just cutting those families off food stamps. 

Mr. Besharov. Oh, for any program, of course, for any program. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. Yes? Yes? 

Ms. Campbell. Absolutely. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. Okay, we got three yeses, so it is not so 
simple as making these reductions and making these programs ac- 
countable. I think the people on these programs want real opportu- 
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nities to make a difference in their lives, and I appreciate that you 
are here with some of those, but it is irresponsible to just decide 
that we should cut any of these programs in the name of poverty 
reduction. 

Chairman Ryan. Okay, Mr. Van Hollen. 

Mr. Van Hollen. Mr. Chairman, yeah, just a response to Mr. 
Besharov’s point in clarification. The number I was giving you was 
for able-bodied adults. Did not include the elderly and kids. But 
those were the figures for that. And maybe, Mr. Chairman, if I 
could submit it for the record? 

Chairman Ryan. In the record, without objection. 

Mr. Van Hollen. Thank you. 

Chairman Ryan. All right. Mr. Lankford. 

Mr. Lankeord. Thanks, you all, very much for being here. Sev- 
eral different questions for you. The challenge of this is now, after 
decades of our nation aggressively and rightfully so, trying to help 
transition people out of poverty, we still struggle with evaluating 
effectiveness for our programs. And what are the metrics? It seems 
very often that we count programs based on how many people we 
serve rather than how many people get off the program. I know I 
have heard that over and over again, and so I would like to get a 
chance to just have some dialogue about that. 

Pick any one of the programs that you want to be able to pick 
of the 70 to 80 different means-tested programs, or all the different 
programs that are out there that are on the federal dime, and the 
taxpayers are helping each other in this. Which do you say has the 
best metrics for evaluating effectiveness of that program to actually 
transition people out of poverty? Not effectiveness of delivering 
support, but effectiveness of helping people transition out of pov- 
erty? 

Mr. Baron. Yeah, I would say none of them have good metrics. 

Mr. Lankeord. Is that because we are not measuring that, or be- 
cause all of them are doing poor in the program? They are being 
measured, they are just not hitting a standard? 

Mr. Baron. They take a much too simplistic way of measuring 
to measure effectiveness, which often yields the wrong answer. Let 
me give you a very quick example. 

There was a program for welfare mothers, to provide home vis- 
iting for welfare mothers that HHS had in the 1990s called the 
Comprehensive Child Development Program. To make a long story 
short, participants in that program, over a five-year period, they 
went from a 16 percent employment rate, the mothers, to a roughly 
50 percent employment rate, which was a very strong increase. 
However, this was set up as a rigorous evaluation where some 
mothers were randomly assigned to get the home visits, and others 
were randomly assigned to a control group and did not. They got 
usual services in the community. And the control group also, I 
have, you know, I have got a little graph which shows the line. 
Their employment rate went up almost exactly the same amount, 
which raises the point that if you just measure, are people, you 
know, sort of moving into the work force, et cetera, or off of wel- 
fare, or whatever it happens to be, without reference to a good con- 
trol or comparison group to figure out what would have happened 
anyway, you often get the wrong answer. And that is the way, typi- 
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cally, you know, probably 90 percent or more of programs and 
projects across the government are evaluated with methods that do 
not really produce a credible answer. 

Mr. Besharov. I am tempted to tell you the one I think is the 
worst. 

Mr. Lankford. I am looking for the winners, so can easily iden- 
tify the losers in this. 

Mr. Besharov. The reason I want to mention it is because I 
think it reflects the government’s unwillingness to push for per- 
formance measures. Sister Simone was talking about the four-to- 
one job searchers. Well, there is almost a million empty jobs — the 
number fluctuates depending on how you measure it — where em- 
ployers say there are not people with the skills for the jobs we 
want to fill. 

So job training programs become tremendously important. And 
we spend a couple of billion a year, not a lot of money. It is a pro- 
gram that has been beaten up all the time. So to answer your ques- 
tion, we have never seriously expected job training programs to be 
evaluated on a day-to-day basis to see who gets jobs and why. And 
given the challenges to our economy now, given the idea that we 
have that employers say they need workers who have certain skills, 
the fact that we cannot tell them what works is a giant problem. 

Mr. Lankford. It is huge. I have visited one of those job training 
programs in my district that was a fund that was set up with a 
grant for a green jobs training. And I went and visited it. At the 
end of it, I got a chance to visit with the folks and ask point blank 
how many people that went through the program got a green job 
at the end of it. And the answer I got back was the skills are 
transferrable, which meant zero, was at the end of it. 

To me, we have got to be able to evaluate this because the goal 
is not to throw money. The story of the Good Samaritan is not 
about someone who rode by and flipped the guy $10 and went on. 
The goal is to be able to help people out, and to be able to transi- 
tion to that, and try to figure out how we are doing that, what is 
happening, what is not. 

Ms. Campbell. Might I just add that the Texas Workforce Com- 
mission has done an amazing innovative approach in highlighting 
companies in Texas who are partnering in a really innovative re- 
sponse to get high school students as, first, as interns, where they 
make coolers, air conditioners. And then they say that they will 
fund kids going to the junior college to get a two-year degree, and 
they will give them a job in their field. They have had high-level 
success getting children through that program and directly into 
employment. It is been a huge success. 

Mr. Lankford. Thank you, I yield back. 

Chairman Ryan. Thank you. I appreciate everybody’s indulgence. 
We had a good round of questioning. I think you can tell that the 
rhetoric and the politics of this issue are still kind of, I would say 
mired in the status quo. We were just talking up here, Mr. 
Besharov, I think we are beginning to understand why you have 
an appreciation for the problem and the system. Hopefully we can 
get off a dime, get past the status quo, past the rhetoric, and collec- 
tively focus on evidence-based solutions. 

So thank you very much. And this hearing is adjourned. 
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[The prepared statement of Ms. Schwartz follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Allyson Y. Schwartz, a Representative in 
Congress From the State of Pennsylvania 

It is stunning that House Republicans have the audacity to hold this hearing 
under the pretense that they care about poverty in our nation. Just three weeks 
ago, House Republicans passed legislation to give taxpayer subsidies to corporate 
sugar producers, after they eliminated measures to provide underserved children, 
seniors and families with food and nutrition assistance. The Supplemental Nutrition 
Assistance Program (SNAP) that Republicans are determined to eliminate is a life- 
line for more than 1.8 million Pennsylvanians. 

The Republican budget eviscerates important investments in education and initia- 
tives to enable people to move into the middle class, all to protect tax breaks for 
the wealthiest Americans. Their refusal to work with Democrats on a common sense 
proposal to replace the harmful sequester and enact a responsible budget is putting 
our nation at risk and limiting economic growth. 

This is about tens of thousands of Americans who work hard every day yet strug- 
gle to meet their financial responsibilities. Unless we replace the sequester, 140,000 
low-income Americans will lose their housing assistance, 70,000 children will be 
pushed out of Head Start, and seniors nationwide will have to cope with 4 million 
fewer meals delivered by Meals on Wheels. 

Republicans and Democrats must seek common ground on a sensible budget to 
avoid harming families, seniors, small businesses and our economy as a whole. We 
should replace the sequester now so we can focus on investing in our economy, 
growing the middle class and lowering our long-term deficits. 

[Additional submissions of Ms. Lee follow:] 

Prepared Statement of Tianna Gaines-Turner, Chair, Witnesses to Hunger 

Chairman Paul Ryan and distinguished members of the Committee, thank you for 
requesting and considering this written testimony. My name is Tianna Gaines-Tur- 
ner. I am married to the father of our 3 biological children. I have a son who is 
9 years old and on the honor roll, going into 4th grade, and I have twins, age 5, 
who are starting kindergarten in September. I also have three teenage stepchildren, 
whom I love dearly. I have worked with the Witnesses to Hunger program, a grow- 
ing group of parents who speak out as the true expert witnesses on hunger and pov- 
erty in America. 

I work part time for a childcare provider at a recreation center making about $10 
dollars an hour and my husband works behind the deli counter at a grocery store 
making $8 dollars an hour. We haven’t been able to find full time jobs. With the 
part time jobs, our incomes go up and down. Not only do we have incomes that are 
inadequate, but they are also unstable and unpredictable. When programs like 
SNAP (food stamps) rely on stable income reports, it makes it harder to keep this 
nutrition support steady. So we may lose food stamps one month because we make 
too much, and then a few months later, when our companies choose to reduce our 
hours at their own convenience, we make less money and we need to turn to food 
stamps again to feed our kids healthy meals. But, then we might get an opportunity 
to work a few more hours, and then we lose the food stamps again — all in the space 
of six months, and never with the right timing. What happens, then, is we often 
run out of money for food. There is a research study I read that’s called “Working 
for Peanuts” that shows when families have unpredictable hours at low paying jobs, 
that the families are more likely to be “food insecure.” That’s my family. 

My three children have medical issues that concern me every day. All of my chil- 
dren suffer from epilepsy and have to take life-saving medication every day. All 
three of my children also have moderate to severe asthma. I worry about a day that 
might come where my children won’t be able to see a specialist because I can’t af- 
ford the co-pay. In addition, neither my husband nor I qualify for medical assistance 
because we make too much money in our part time jobs, but our jobs do not offer 
health insurance. I, too, suffer from asthma and epilepsy. I currently can’t afford 
to get an inhaler. The thought that my own children may not be able to get the 
care they need worries me every day. Just like you want the best for your children, 
I want the best for my children. 

This is very important for you to know. What I am going to show you is that 
issues of medical care, housing, and food all go hand in hand. 

There have been times when my oldest son was sick or having seizures, and of 
course, as would you, I wanted to be at the hospital to care for him and help him 
get the care he needed, and to comfort him. But that meant my husband had to 
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stay home to take care of the twins. And then we were both unable to work, so we 
lost money that month, and ultimately had to make a choice — do we pay the rent 
or do we pay the light bill? Not to mention, how do we buy food? 

No family should have to choose between paying a bill or putting food on the 
table. In my work with Witnesses to Hunger, I read many research studies by Chil- 
dren’s HealthWatch that showed that food, medical issues, paying for utilities and 
housing all go hand and hand. 

Poverty is not just one issue that can be solved at one time. It’s not just an issue 
of jobs, or food, or housing, or utility assistance, and safety. It’s a people issue. And 
you can’t slice people up into issues. We are whole human beings. Poverty has to 
do with a whole person who is in a family, in a neighborhood, in a community, and 
our country. The policies you work on in the House of Representatives affect me and 
my family in very deep and important ways. I am living out your policy-making and 
I see how your decisions affect both physical and mental health, especially the phys- 
ical and mental health of my children and me. 

Let’s get something straight. We’ve heard some leaders say that people who are 
poor are lazy, or that they need to work harder. But that is a very wrong view. Most 
low-income families I know are working harder than many other people who make 
a lot more money, and they’re working sometimes 2-3 jobs to make ends meet. We’re 
playing by the rules, but we’re not getting ahead. 

PLAYING BY THE RULES — WORKING 

I am not sure at what point the American dream — of knowing that if you worked 
hard, you would survive — ended. But it has for my family, and for many in my com- 
munities. Working one or even multiple jobs is no longer enough. Wages are so low 
and expenses are so high that even if you are able to find work, it may not be 
enough to even pay for the expense of childcare. I have heard too often the story 
of people finally getting a job, just to have their childcare assistance taken away. 
They no longer qualify for the assistance at the exact moment they need it most. 
Just when someone is moving forward, the rug is ripped out from under them. This 
cycle pushes families deeper into poverty than they were before they took the job. 
This system needs to change in order for people like myself to forge a better future 
for myself and my children, one where I will never need to turn to public assistance 
again. 


GOOD NUTRITION 

Rel 3 dng on food stamps is not an easy process. When I hear the story about a per- 
son buying lobster using their SNAP benefits, I am frustrated because it is not the 
reality. People on SNAP count every penny they have and cut every corner they can 
to make sure their children do not starve. I know of many families through my work 
with Witnesses to Hunger who describe having to put their children to bed before 
dinner because there was nothing to feed the children, or others who look at food 
menus delivered to their door so that they can imagine ordering dinner and trick 
themselves into thinking they’ve eaten, when actually they have not eaten in days. 
The reality is that SNAP keeps us from starving. It is critical to the survival of the 
50% of American children who will rely on the program at some point in their lives. 

For me, feeding my family properly has become a strategic obsession. No matter 
how diligent I am to cut coupons or only buy things on sale, the benefits never last. 
Most nights my husband and I make our dinners on what is left over on our chil- 
dren’s plates — we call it “kids plate surfing.” We are able to get by thanks to SNAP, 
but we are not eating well. 

I know that a proper diet is critical for the health and well-being of my children, 
that nutrients are key to their development. I also know that if my benefits are cut 
that means less meals and less nutritious food. Cutting a person’s benefits by $10, 
$15, or $20 might not seem like a lot to legislators, but it would cut meals out com- 
pletely for families like mine. Without SNAP, I would still feed my kids, but it 
would be cheap Oodles of Noodles with lots of sodium and a bunch of ingredients 
I can’t recognize or pronounce. They would not get fresh vegetables and fruit. 

Because I am active in addressing hunger, and work with researchers around the 
country, I’ve seen that this year, the Institute of Medicine proved that SNAP bene- 
fits do not last, because the monthly SNAP benefit is not enough for a healthy diet. 
My family, friends and community could have told you that years ago. But the thing 
is, people wouldn’t believe us because they would somehow think it was our fault. 
The Institute of Medicine shows that it’s not our fault. It is the system we have 
that needs improvement. 
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SAFE AND AFFORDABLE HOUSING 

My family and I have been homeless twice in the last several years. 

There was a house that we could afford to rent when the twins were newborns. 
The day we moved in, people in the neighborhood told us to stay inside because 
there was going to be a shoot out. There were children ever 3 rwhere on this street. 
That’s not a safe place to live, but it’s all I could afford! And there was a terrible 
rodent problem on the block — mice and cockroaches. And, as you know, those are 
the things that make asthma worse — they are asthma triggers. So I was spending 
too much money on an exterminator to no avail, and spending too much time in the 
emergency room. We moved out because it was unsafe and unhealthy. We took our 
tiny savings to stay in a hotel until we could find a place that we could afford that 
was safe and wouldn’t make us sick. 

When we were homeless we would sleep on my mother-in-law’s couch, and take 
the kids to the playground so they wouldn’t have to think about their situation. At 
the playground, they could just be kids. 

During this time, I was on the waiting list for Section 8. And it turns out my 
name in the system — after 10 years of waiting — was actually approved. They tried 
to send the forms to our old address, but they had the spelling of the street wrong, 
so it never reached us. We didn’t know about this for months. And because we never 
responded, we were put back to the bottom of the waitlist. All of the housing forms 
are still paper based. It is a system that is still in the Stone Age. 

It took a call from a legislator’s office to get that situation fixed. Thanks to Sec- 
tion 8 finally working out, I now live in a slightly safer neighborhood. Yet there are 
still abandoned homes on our street, shootouts in the bar down the street, and sev- 
eral homeless people who stay under the bridge in the nearby subway. 

GIVING BACK 

Chairman Ryan recently said that people need to get involved in their commu- 
nities and help each other out, because getting together to help each other out is 
much better than government benefits. But, if you actually came into our commu- 
nities, actually invited us to talk with you about what it’s like to be on government 
benefits, you would learn that government benefits are actually helping us stay 
healthy. 

You would also see that helping each other out is exactly what we do, every day 
to survive. 

Every day I help my community, and I give back. I’ve helped loved ones, neigh- 
bors, strangers. People ask how you can help others when you need help yourself. 
But that’s what we’re supposed to do — work together and try to support each other 
through our struggles. My neighbors and I recently received donated food. We took 
the food to an abandoned house on our block, and we set up a place on the porch 
where people could come and get food. We didn’t need to know how much you made. 
We didn’t need to see any identification. If you were hungry, if you wanted food, 
we gave it to you. I also check in with an elderly neighbor every day. Her entire 
Social Security check goes to rent and utilities, with hardly any money left over for 
food. But I do what I can to make sure she feels supported. 

Moments like these are not unique. They happen every day throughout our coun- 
try. And if our government officials and policymakers took the time to really look 
at and try to understand the communities they are supposed to represent, they 
would see that. Instead, they use hateful language and make ignorant comments. 
They use phrases like “those people.” They make it seem like there are two sets of 
humans — them and us. There is no such thing as “those people” — we are all people. 
We are all the same. Just because you live where you live and I live where I live 
doesn’t make us different. We are all part of the same community. So we need more 
thoughtful, healing language to talk with each other respectfully. Only this way, can 
we solve poverty. 


A HAND “in” not A HAND OUT 

You may have heard people say “we don’t want a hand out, we want a hand up.” 
I say we don’t want a hand out or a hand up, we want a hand in. Include us. If 
you want to find solutions to the issues that people face while living in poverty, peo- 
ple actually living in poverty need to be part of the discussion when decisions are 
being made. If you do not have an understanding of the struggles, how can you try 
to solve them? I am not a number, I am not a statistic, I am an American citizen. 
I have a voice and you need to hear it. We are the real experts. We know American 
policies first hand. 
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When I talk about people who are poor, I am not just talking about families like 
mine. I am also talking about our elders, all families with young children, and the 
military soldiers who come home and cannot get the services and supports they 
need. I am talking about the disabled and the mentally ill, our immigrant families 
and our American Indian brothers and sisters who live in a kind of economic pov- 
erty far worse than my own. People living in poverty need serious, comprehensive 
attention. 

These are my recommendations: 

1. Put together a task force on poverty 

This task force should include Democrats and Republicans, and should represent 
rural, urban and suburban areas. This task force should seek guidance and advice 
from the government agencies whose programs and policies touch people living in 
poverty every day. Most importantly, you must include people who know poverty 
first hand who live in your districts. Every single congressional district in this coun- 
try reported food hardship. I know there are many people out there who are ready, 
willing and capable to stand up and help. 

2. Invest in good jobs with fair pay 

Look to the corporations to be your friends in ending poverty. Don’t let companies 
pay low salaries so that hard working people like me still have to rely on govern- 
ment assistance. Also, someone working hard should not be penalized for getting a 
job or a getting a raise, and then immediately get cut off of assistance. Public assist- 
ance programs need to support people as they transition out of poverty, not drop 
them off a cliff, leaving them worse off than when they started. 

3. Invest in good nutrition 

Fix the SNAP program now. People need access to healthy, affordable food. Pro- 
grams that help low-income families put food on the table need to be protected and 
fully funded. Remember that food stamps are a good investment in our health and 
wellbeing. If we don’t get enough food stamps, we won’t be healthy — we’ll be in the 
emergency room, and that costs the country more money. 

4. Invest in housing 

No families with young children should have to suffer homelessness. According to 
The National Center on Family Homelessness, there are over 1.6 million children 
in this country who are homeless each year. Being homeless is stressful and degrad- 
ing. Make housing affordable, and fix the waiting lists for families who are playing 
by the rules. 

5. Invest in health and prevention of disease 

Support access to health care. Little kids, and their moms like me, need to stay 
healthy and strong. Health care is a good investment. 

6. Invest in building assets 

All families need opportunities to build their own safety net. I only got my first 
bank account a few years ago. Now I am saving money for my kids to go to college. 
Lots of low-income families need more access to low cost or free bank accounts so 
we can get a hand in the financial mainstream. We also need to be allowed to save 
while we are receiving assistance, not be kicked off for just having a little more than 
nothing. 


CONCLUSION 

Working with low-income people is necessary for our country to find a solution 
to poverty. We need constant conversation and action. The pot must be constantly 
stirred, not just once in a blue moon. And we can’t just be at a simmer. We need 
to be cooking at full blast so we can all sit together in a respectful way, talk with 
each other, and actually listen and understand, so we can make a plan for action. 

I promise I will work with you. And I know millions of Americans just like me 
who will work with you to help you with the answers to poverty that you seek. We 
invite you to come to Philadelphia to see where and how we live, to come to our 
grocery stores, childcare centers, and elder homes, and to visit with my neighbors. 
And then we can talk like equals, and join in the idea of putting poverty in the past, 
of investing in helping American people do and be their best. It’s the patriotic thing 
to do. 
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Prepared Statement of Deborah Weinstein, Executive Director, 
Coalition on Human Needs 

In 1966, I was a college student in Binghamton, New York. I had the opportunity 
to become a tutor-counselor for disadvantaged high school students in a new sum- 
mer program on our college campus: Project Upward Bound. It was part of the “war 
on poverty” — one of the initiatives within the Economic Opportunity Act. I met peo- 
ple only a little younger than myself who were selected by a teacher at their high 
school as having the potential to succeed in college. They were bright, but up till 
then no one in their families had gone to college; it was outside of their experience 
and expectations. One of the girls had false teeth — her family had no money for a 
dentist and did not get the care that would have allowed her teeth to be saved. An- 
other girl was extremely bright, but her high school could not challenge her and she 
felt freakish and isolated. A boy was doing his best to be a tough kid, but wrote 
poetry in an era when that was just asking for trouble. 

Most of the high school students in the program did well in college-level classes, 
and the program opened up opportunities for them. It wasn’t magic — when these 
students went back to their unchallenging high school and to the struggles in their 
families and communities, some could not stay on the path to college. But some did. 

Upward Bound was a fairly modest effort to open up opportunities for poor kids. 
Looking back on it, much of the Economic Opportunity Act was of modest scope, and 
based on the conservative values of encouraging work and engaging local community 
decision-making. There were special initiatives for poor youth (Job Corps, the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps, VISTA, Upward Bound, and Work-Study) and for the young- 
est children (Head Start). Community action began, with the goal of achieving the 
“meiximum feasible participation” of members of poor communities themselves. 

The war on poverty included these measures intended to promote jobs, education, 
and community solutions. In separate legislation, food stamps. Medicare and Med- 
icaid were created in 1964 and 1965. Congress recognized that you could not beat 
poverty if millions of people did not have enough to eat or access to medical care. 
Congress did not initially understand the depth of hardship, and required families 
to purchase food stamps. It took Marian Wright Edelman, guiding Senator Robert 
Kennedy around Mississippi in 1967, to demonstrate that people did not have $2 
to purchase food stamps, and so remained hungry. Congress responded by elimi- 
nating the purchase requirement. 

Then, as now, it was understood that poverty could not be substantially reduced 
without improved access to jobs and better pay. The education and training provi- 
sions were intended to help poor people qualify for better jobs. During the 1960s, 
the minimum wage was increased and expanded to cover more workers. It rose to 
$1. 25/hour in 1965. 

During the 1960s, the reduction in poverty was remarkable. In 1960, 22.2 percent 
of Americans were poor. By 1965, the poverty rate had dropped to 17.3 percent, 
dropping further to 12.8 percent in 1968 and bottoming out at 11.1 percent in 1973. 
Since then, poverty has bumped up and down, although never returning to the high 
point of 1960. It got down to 11.3 percent by the end of the Clinton years in 2000, 
peaked at 15.1 percent in 2010 and edged down to 15 percent in 2011. 

Did the dramatic reduction in poverty in the 1960s result from the war on poverty 
initiatives? Not in large part — the jobs and education programs were too modest, 
and the food and health care expansions did not directly count in the calculation 
of poverty income. But that is not to say that government actions played no role 
in poverty’s reduction. As more elderly people accumulated Social Security benefits, 
poverty among the elderly dropped more than other age groups. In 1966, 28.5 per- 
cent of those 65 and over were poor. By 1973 their proportion had dropped to 16.3 
percent, a 43 percent decline. Older Americans were well on their way to ending 
their status as the most disproportionately poor age group. Social Security did 
that — a federal cash assistance program created through a social insurance model. 

Although poverty did not drop as precipitously among other age groups through 
1973, it did decline. Among children, the poverty rate dropped from 17.6 percent in 
1966 to 14.4 percent in 1973, an 18 percent reduction. Unemployment was below 
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4 percent for the latter half of the 1960s, and that allowed more parents to work 
and raise their children out of poverty. 

What lessons should we learn from these facts? Poverty reduction occurs when 
there is a combination of broadly shared economic growth and government policies 
to ensure that the lowest income people are not left out. Those conditions were in 
effect in the latter half of the 1960s. While the direct expenditures on the war on 
poverty programs were not the most significant causes of poverty reduction, other 
government actions were important. In addition to Social Security’s help to the el- 
derly, continued investments in the interstate highway system begun in the 1950s 
and in education were important underpinnings of economic growth. The private 
sector was expanding and manufacturing was a strong part of our economy. Manu- 
facturing jobs paid better and were open to those without a great deal of education. 
Manufacturing jobs were to a large extent unionized, with labor laws protecting col- 
lective bargaining rights. 

So economic growth abetted by government policies contributed in cutting the pov- 
erty rate in half from 1960 to 1973. The government policies included infrastructure 
investments, cash and in-kind income, minimum wage increases and labor laws, and 
education/training. Health care expansions were very significant in improving life 
and living standards, especially for the elderly, but did not count in official poverty 
estimates. 

The combined effect of government policies led to more jobs, many of which could 
be filled by people with little education. Private sector manufacturing jobs were key, 
but so too were construction jobs, jobs in Head Start and community action, and in 
the health care sector. The more closely connected to government funding or regula- 
tion, the jobs tended to be more open to minorities, thereby lessening the hugely 
disproportionate poverty among African Americans and Latinos. 

The originators of the war on poverty were correct in several of their opening 
premises. In order to reduce poverty in the short and long terms, children’s needs 
had to be met. Children need proper nutrition, health care, and education. Their 
parents had to have enough money to provide necessities and maintain a stable 
home environment. The best way to provide for children was for their parents to 
be employed, but when that was not possible or when wages were too intermittent 
and low, a range of supports was crucial for children’s development. 

These assumptions remain true, but our investments have not been adequate to 
achieve our anti-poverty goals. 

More recent anti-poverty effects. Since 1973, economic growth has not been as 
broadly shared, and inequality has risen. The programs initiated in the war on pov- 
erty in early childhood education, community action, job training for youth and 
adults, and nutrition aid had some positive impacts, but their funding and scope 
was not large enough to offset larger economic forces that combined to reduce the 
value of men’s wages. Aid to Families with Dependent Children originated in the 
earlier New Deal, not the 1960s, but its expanded use reduced the number of chil- 
dren living below half the poverty line (in 1995, AFDC lifted 2.4 million children 
out of such deep poverty). Its benefits were too low to lift people above the poverty 
line. 

A new recognition of the importance of combining work and income supports. 
Over time, anti-poverty policies have evolved in ways that have improved outcomes. 
The original war on poverty policies did not anticipate the need for “income pack- 
aging” — combining income from earnings with public supports. As a consequence, 
many parents were forced either to subsist on inadequate cash assistance and food 
stamps or to combine low-paid work in the underground economy with public assist- 
ance. Starting in the 1990s, increasing emphasis on work led to expansion of the 
Earned Income Tax Credit, more ability for parents to combine earnings with TANF 
income legally, and improved access to food stamps for working families. In addi- 
tion, expansion of Medicaid and the Children’s Health Insurance Program helped 
families with earnings to get health care for their children. 

The Center on Budget and Policy Priorities has analyzed the anti-poverty effec- 
tiveness of public supports that can be combined with earnings. While the official 
poverty surveys do not count food stamps (now called SNAP) or teix credits, the Cen- 
ter utilized the Supplemental Poverty Measure, an alternative analysis produced by 
the Census Bureau which does take these supports into account. In 2011, 40 million 
people were lifted out of poverty by the Earned Income Tax Credit, Child Tax Cred- 
it, Snap, and Social Security. Social Security (which is counted in the official pov- 
erty measure) lifted 26 million people out of poverty; the tax credits raised 9.4 mil- 
lion out of poverty; and SNAP lifted 4.7 million above the poverty line. 

Improvements in SNAP and the tax credits have allowed these public benefits to 
replace losses in the value of the minimum wage for some families. As the Center 
on Budget points out, a full-time minimum wage worker in 1983 earned 66 percent 
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of the poverty line for a family of four; after taking into account payroll taxes and 
the value of the EITC then, combined income edged up only to 67 percent of the 
poverty line. The current minimum wage with full-time hours only covers 61 percent 
of the poverty line, but the larger benefits of the EITC and the Child Tax Credit 
combined with the earnings add up to 87 percent of the poverty line. 

SNAP also provides more help to working families than it used to. About 30 per- 
cent of recipients are working (and more than 40 percent of recipients live in house- 
holds where someone is working) at one point in time (in 2011). Most of the remain- 
ing recipients are elderly, disabled, or children. Thirty years ago, fewer than one- 
quarter of households with children receiving food stamps included a worker; now 
that proportion has doubled. Looking at multi-year work histories, the Center on 
Budget and Policy Priorities found that 87 percent of households with children re- 
ceiving SNAP include an adult who either worked in the prior year or who will work 
in the following year. 

SNAP’s greater use among working families is not an accident. There was bipar- 
tisan recognition that working families faced many roadblocks in applying for and 
renewing eligibility for food stamps. The George W. Bush Administration was effec- 
tive in streamlining these procedures, and their lead has been followed by the cur- 
rent Administration. 

What else is needed. Clearly, the economy is not producing enough jobs, and espe- 
cially not enough for workers without much education. This has been reported on 
and analyzed at great length. We point to the evidence that even in the second half 
of the 1960s, when manufacturing and overall economic growth was strong, govern- 
ment played a significant role in bolstering that growth, both through infrastructure 
development, and by income supports like Social Security that increased purchasing 
power. Now, when the private sector is not creating jobs in sufficient numbers on 
its own, it is even more important for the public sector to take steps that will bring 
more jobs to low-income people and communities and to raise pay. Among the steps 
the federal government should take: 

• Eund Pathways Back to Work: Legislation introduced by Rep. Miller (H.R. 
2721) would provide $12.5 billion for subsidized jobs targeted to low-income people, 
as well as training and summer and year-round jobs for youth. This is a proven ap- 
proach well-targeted to help people without much work experience or training. 

• Raise the minimum wage: Proposals to increase the minimum wage to $10.10/ 
hour should be adopted. As noted above, full time work at the current minimum 
wage, even with the refundable teix credits, is not enough to lift a family of four 
out of poverty. 

• Adopt job creation initiatives similar to the President’s proposals: The President 
has proposed investing in infrastructure improvements, green jobs, and other initia- 
tives. We support seeking revenue from closing corporate teix loopholes as one option 
to pay for such work initiatives, but believe that the President gives away far too 
much revenue to permanent corporate income teix reductions to make this a fair bar- 
gain. 

• Invest in care-giving occupations: The Affordable Care Act will require more 
health care personnel to meet the demand from newly insured people. These jobs 
will be important opportunities for low-income individuals, and we should maximize 
opportunities through training and development of career ladders in the health care 
sector. Similarly, home care and home health workers are a growth area, and train- 
ing and career ladders should help more workers get decent pay and benefits. The 
Administration should issue regulations it is now considering to improve wages for 
home care workers. Eurther, the President’s early childhood initiative can provide 
more good jobs that low-income people can be helped to qualify for. 

• Government should be a model employer: Government employees and workers 
hired through government-paid contractors should receive decent pay and benefits. 
Government should not contract with private firms in order to ratchet down pay and 
benefits. 

• Sequestration should end: We should be investing in Head Start, education, 
training, youth services, affordable housing, public health programs, and much 
more. We should be protecting low-income people through WIG and meals for sen- 
iors. Instead, we are cutting these programs. This threatens low-income people’s 
ability to rise out of poverty and reduces the number of jobs. Further, sequestration 
should not be replaced by slashing SNAP, Medicaid, refundable teix credits, unem- 
ployment benefits, or other mandatory programs that are vital parts of the safety 
net. 

• Return to the early focus on community-building: The war on poverty created 
community action agencies to bring together community residents, municipal gov- 
ernments, educators, labor, and business to promote rebuilding, jobs, and opportuni- 
ties for children and youth. That community focus was correct then, and should be 
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built upon now. Slashing the Community Development Block Grant or the Commu- 
nity Services Block Grant is exactly the wrong approach. Funding Promise Neigh- 
borhoods is a good idea. These programs should be augmented by funding for public 
jobs specially targeted for low-income communities. 

• Increase revenues from fair sources: Upper-income individuals and profitable 
corporations can afford to pay a greater share towards creating jobs and reducing 
poverty. The Senate budget resolution’s proposed $975 billion in new revenues over 
10 years is a reasonable proposal that should be supported by both House and Sen- 
ate. 

What is not needed: The House budget resolution is based on the premise that 
economic growth will occur most strongly through less government spending, either 
for the safety net or for job creation investments. The budget proposes giant addi- 
tional tax cuts almost exclusively targeted to upper-income individuals and corpora- 
tions. There is no evidence that these proposals will produce shared economic 
growth. We now have effective tax rates at historically low levels for individuals and 
corporations. We also see record corporate profits. Virtually all the economic growth 
since the recession has flowed to the highest-income individuals and profitable cor- 
porations. Poverty has risen and the middle class has lost ground. More largesse 
to those at the top will further widen the gap between the rich and everyone else, 
and will make it harder to alleviate poverty. 

Further, further cuts to SNAP, Medicaid, refundable tax credits, housing, unem- 
ployment insurance, public health, education, child care, and so many other domes- 
tic programs will increase poverty, and cause harms to children that will make it 
harder for them to overcome poverty in the decades to come. As our population ages, 
we more than ever need to benefit from the talents of every young person; we can 
ill afford to close off their opportunities to contribute. 

The Coalition on Human Needs: CHN is made up of groups representing service 
providers, communities of faith, labor, civil rights, and other advocates and policy 
experts concerned with meeting the needs of low-income and vulnerable people 
through effective federal investments. CHN convenes the SAVE for All campaign 
(Strengthening America’s Values and Economy for All), which has brought together 
close to 2,000 organizations nationwide in calling for protecting low-income and vul- 
nerable people in budget and deficit reduction plans, incorporating job creation in 
such plans, more revenues from fair sources in order to make the investments we 
need responsibly, and responsible savings, such as in Pentagon spending. 

[Additional submission of Ms. Moore follows:] 
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Executive-Pay Tax Break Saved Fortune 500 
Corporations $27 Billion Over the Past Three Years 
Apple & Facebook Biggest Beneficiaries of Stock Option Loophoie 


Earlier this year. Citizens for Tax Justice reported that 
Facebook Inc. had used a single tax break, for 
executive stock options, to avoid paying even a dime 
of federal and state income taxes in 2012. Since then, 
erj has investigated the extent to which other large 
companies are using the same tax break. This short 
report presents data for 280 Fortune 500 corporations 
that, like Facebook, disclose a portion of the tax 
benefits they receive from this tax break. 

■ These 280 corporations reduced their federal and 
state corporate income taxes by a total of S27.3 billion 
over the last three years, by using the so-called “excess 
stock option" tax break. 

■ In 2012 alone, the tax break cut Fortune 500 income 
taxes by SI 1.2 billion. 

■ Just 25 companies received more than half of the 
total excess stock option tax benefits accruing to 
Fortune 500 corporations over the past three years. 

■ Apple alone received 12 percent of the total excess 
stock option tax benefits during this period, enjoying 
$3.2 billion in stock option tax breaks during the past 
three years. JP Morgan. Goldman Sachs and ExxonMobil 
collectively enjoyed 10 percent of the total. 

■ In 2012, Facebook wiped out its entire U.S. income 
tax liability by using excess stock option tax breaks. 

■ Over the past three years, Apple slashed its federal 
and state income taxes by 20 percent using this single 
tax break. 


Stock Option Tax Benefits of 25 Major 
Corporations, 2010-12, $-millions 

Apple 

$3,193 

Facebook 

1,581 

J.P. Morgan Chase S Co. 

1,148 

EMC 

904 

Goldman Sachs Group 

840 

Amazon.com 

750 

Exxon MobI 

660 

Caterpillar 

534 

hiewletl-Packard 

469 

Oracle 

422 

Wells Fargo 

402 

Qualcomm 

396 

McDonald's 

384 

Google 

368 

Cisco Systems 

342 

General Mills 

334 

Walt Disney 

322 

Slarbucks 

311 

PepsiCo 

301 

Chevron 

286 

NetApp 

270 

eBay 

252 

Intel 

244 

Untied Technoiogpes 

242 

Yahoo 

238 

Total, these 25 Companies 
Remaining 255 Companies 

$15,192 

12,063 

Total Tax Benefits, Fortune SOO $ 27.2S5 
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How It Works; Companies Deduct Executive Compensation Costs They Never Actually Paid 

Most big corporations give their executives (and sometimes other employees) options to buy 
the company’s stock at a favorable price in the future. When those options are exercised, 
corporations can take a tax deduction for the difference between what the employees pay for 
the stock and what it’s worth (while employees report this difference as taxable wages). 

Before 2006, companies could deduct the “cost" of the stock options on their tax returns, 
reducing their taxable profits as reported to the IRS, but didn’t have to reduce the profits they 
reported to their shareholders in the same way, aeating a big gap between “book" and “tax" 
income. Some observers, including CTJ, argued that the most sensible way to resolve this 
would be to deny companies any tax deduction for an alleged “cost” that doesn’t require an 
actual cash outlay, and to require the same treatment for shareholder reporting purposes. 

But instead, rules in place since 2006 maintained the tax write-off, but now require companies 
to lower their “book" profits somewhat to take account of options. But the book write-offs are 
still usually considerably less than what the companies take as tax deductions. That’s because 
the oddly-designed rules require the value of the stock options for book purposes to be 
calculated — or guessed at — when the options are issued, while the tax deductions reflect 
the actual value when the options are exercised. Because companies typically low-ball the 
estimated values, they usually end up with much bigger tax write-offs than the amounts they 
deduct in computing the profits they report to shareholders. 

Reforming the Excess Stock Option Tax Break 

Despite the changes that took effect in 2006, the stock option tax break is still clearly 
reducing the effectiveness of the corporate income tax. A November 201 1 CT) report assessing 
the taxes paid by the Fortune 500 corporations that were consistently profitable from 2008 
through 2010 identified the excess stock option tax break as a major factor explaining the low 
effective tax rates paid by many of the biggest Fortune 500 companies.' 

In recent years, some members of Congress have taken aim at this tax break. In February of 
2013, Senator Carl Levin (OMI) introduced the "Cut Unjustified Loopholes Act,” which includes 
a provision requiring companies to treat stock options the same for both book and tax 
purposes, as well as making stock option compensation subject to the SI million cap on 
corporate tax deductions for top executives’ pay. 

The appendix includes the fidi list of 280 corporations and the size of their reported federol and state 
tax break for excess stock options in the three year period between 2010 and 2012. 


' Citizens for Tax Justice, Corporate Taxpayers & Corporate Tax Dodgers, 21)1)8-21) It), November 3, 201 1, 
page 10. ImDJcli.org/'corporatetaxdodgcrs' 
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Excess Stock Option Tax Breaks of 280 Major Corporations, 2010-2012 


Company ($-millions) 

Apple 

Facebook 

J.P. Mofgan Chase & Co. 

EMC 

Goldman Sachs Group 

Amazon.com 

Exxon Mobil 

Caterpillar 

Hewlett-Packard 

Oracle 

Wells Fargo 

Qualcomm 

McDonald's 

Google 

Cisco Systems 

General Mills 

Walt Disney 

Starbucks 

PepsiCo 

Chevron 

NetApp 

eBay 

Intel 

United Technologies 

Yahoo 

Nike 

Gilead Sciences 
Union Pacific 
Yum Brands 
CBS 
Comcast 
Limited Brands 
3M 

Praxair 

Ameriprise Financial 
Omnicom Group 
Cognizant Technoiogy Solutions 
Medco Heaith Solutions 
Microsoft 

Time Warner Cable 
BlackRock 
MasterCard 
Deere 

Shenvin- Williams 
TJX 

W.W. Grainger 
Dollar General 
Express Soripts 
Monsanto 


2012 

2011 

2010 

2010-12 

$1,351 

$1,100 

$742 

$3,193 

1,033 

433 

115 

1,581 

255 

867 

26 

1,148 

261 

362 

282 

904 

130 

358 

352 

840 

429 

62 

259 

750 

178 

202 

280 

660 

192 

189 

153 

534 

12 

163 

294 

469 

97 

215 

110 

422 

226 

79 

97 

402 

168 

183 

45 

396 

142 

113 

129 

384 

188 

86 

94 

368 

60 

71 

211 

342 

114 

106 

114 

334 

122 

124 

76 

322 

170 

104 

37 

311 

124 

70 

107 

301 

98 

121 

67 

286 

133 

128 

9 

270 

130 

80 

42 

252 

142 

37 

65 

244 

67 

81 

94 

242 

36 

71 

131 

238 

115 

64 

58 

237 

114 

41 

82 

237 

100 

83 

51 

234 

98 

66 

69 

233 

103 

72 

16 

191 

134 

46 

4 

184 

116 

48 

19 

183 

62 

53 

53 

168 

60 

53 

51 

164 

64 

90 

9 

163 

85 

30 

45 

160 

48 

39 

72 

159 

43 

52 

64 

159 

93 

17 

45 

155 

81 

48 

19 

148 

74 

27 

44 

145 

47 

12 

85 

144 

30 

70 

44 

144 

105 

13 

20 

137 

62 

46 

28 

137 

58 

52 

26 

136 

88 

33 

14 

135 

45 

28 

59 

133 

50 

36 

43 

129 
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xcess btocK uption i ax breaKs o 


Company ($-millions) 

2012 

2011 

2010 

2010-12 

Bristol-Myecs Squto 

7t 

47 

8 

126 

Colgate-Palmolive 

60 

32 

31 

123 

Costco Wholesale 

64 

45 

10 

119 

Dow Chemical 

76 

23 

20 

119 

Biogen Idee 

55 

51 

13 

118 

Est^ Lauder 

58 

50 

11 

118 

Celgene 

49 

31 

36 

116 

Starwood Hotels & Resorts 

72 

22 

20 

114 

Time Warner 

83 

22 

7 

112 

Aetna 

50 

39 

23 

111 

Honeywell International 

56 

42 

13 

111 

Allergan 

46 

38 

27 

111 

CSX 

37 

35 

38 

110 

Dick's Sporting Goods 

65 

21 

22 

108 

Polo Ralph Lauren 

40 

43 

25 

108 

Visa 

71 

18 

14 

103 

Air Products & Chemicals 

31 

48 

24 

103 

Norfolk Southern 

28 

42 

32 

102 

Boeing 

45 

36 

19 

100 

WellPoint 

29 

42 

28 

99 

DaVita 

62 

21 

6 

89 

CF Industries Holdings 

36 

47 

6 

89 

VF 

47 

33 

9 

89 

AmerisourceBergen 

26 

40 

21 

86 

Baxter International 

24 

21 

41 

86 

Western Digital 

82 

— 

4 

86 

Northrop Grumman 

45 

17 

22 

84 

Liberty Global 

3 

38 

43 

84 

Precision Caslparts 

30 

30 

23 

83 

Prudential Rnandal 

51 

20 

12 

83 

Texas Instnrments 

38 

31 

13 

82 

Ecolab 

50 

14 

17 

81 

O'Reilly Automotive 

39 

23 

19 

80 

AECOM Technology 

1 

61 

17 

80 

Eaton 

21 

57 

— 

78 

CVS Caremark 

28 

21 

28 

77 

Whole Foods Market 

50 

23 

3 

76 

Becton Dickinson 

15 

37 

23 

75 

Rockwell Automation 

19 

38 

16 

73 

Parker Hannifin 

16 

43 

14 

73 

Kimberly-Clark 

50 

15 

6 

71 

General Dynamics 

29 

24 

18 

71 

SanDisk 

16 

25 

30 

71 

Mattel 

36 

24 

8 

68 

Peabody Energy 

8 

8 

51 

67 

EOG Resources 

67 

0 

-1 

66 

DirecTV 

30 

25 

11 

66 

FedEx 

18 

23 

25 

66 

PetSmart 

43 

14 

9 

66 
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Excess Stock Option Tax Breaks of 280 Major Corporations, 2010-2012 


Company ($-millions) 

Apache 
Travelers Cos. 

Dillard's 

Anadarko Petroleum 
McGraw-Hill 
Ross Stores 
Nordstrom 
Motorola Solutions 
Valero Energy 

Fidelity National Information Services 
Gap 

National Oilwell Vatco 

Thermo Rsher Scientific 

Freeport-McMoRan Copper & Gold 

Viacom 

Hershey 

Raytheon 

Morgan Stanley 

Franklin Resources 

Oocktental Petroleum 

Jarden 

Reynolds American 
Airgas 

FMC Technologies 
AutoNation 

C.H. Robinson Worldwide 
Fidelity National Rnandal 
Advance Auto Parts 
Johnson Controls 
Stanley Black & Decker 
Xerox 
Ball 

Humana 
CH2M Hill 
Dover 

Henry Schein 
Goodrich 

Cameron International 

Phillips-Van Heusen 

Expedtors International of Washington 

Hormel Foods 

Devon Energy 

Wisconsin Energy 

Rockwell Collins 

Illinois Tool Works 

Consol Energy 

Campbell Soup 

Cigna 

Dr Pepper Snapple Group 


2012 

2011 

2010 

2010-12 

4 

32 

28 

64 

38 

18 

8 

64 

50 

10 

3 

64 

52 

-15 

26 

63 

42 

19 

2 

63 

29 

18 

15 

62 

24 

22 

16 

62 

20 

42 

— 

62 

27 

23 

11 

61 

31 

8 

22 

60 

34 

13 

11 

58 

25 

22 

10 

57 

23 

17 

13 

52 

8 

23 

19 

50 

37 

13 

— 

50 

34 

14 

1 

49 

13 

14 

21 

48 

42 

— 

5 

47 

20 

15 

12 

46 

8 

14 

22 

44 

43 

— 

— 

43 

39 

1 

2 

42 

18 

8 

15 

41 

27 

9 

6 

41 

11 

23 

8 

41 

12 

15 

13 

41 

31 

6 

3 

40 

23 

10 

7 

40 

3 

30 

7 

40 

15 

14 

11 

40 

10 

6 

24 

40 

21 

6 

13 

40 

22 

15 

2 

39 

11 

13 

15 

39 

23 

9 

6 

38 

18 

9 

11 

38 

— 

16 

22 

38 

11 

9 

16 

37 

15 

12 

9 

36 

5 

5 

24 

35 

9 

15 

10 

34 

5 

13 

16 

34 

— 

12 

22 

34 

9 

7 

17 

33 

16 

8 

9 

33 

9 

8 

15 

32 

8 

11 

11 

30 

15 

10 

5 

30 

16 

10 

3 

29 
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Excess Stock Option Tax Breaks of 280 Major Corporations, 2010-2012 


Company ($-millions) 

2012 

2011 

2010 

2010-12 

Clorox 

10 

9 

10 

29 

Cummins 

14 

5 

10 

29 

Symantec 

8 

7 

13 

28 

Waste Management 

11 

8 

9 

28 

Intetpublic Group 

15 

8 

5 

28 

UnitedHealth Group 

— 

— 

27 

27 

Flowsenre 

11 

6 

10 

27 

St Jude Medical 

1 

9 

17 

26 

Kellogg 

6 

11 

8 

25 

Big Lots 

8 

3 

14 

25 

J.C. Penney 

12 

10 

2 

24 

Tesoro 

8 

13 

3 

24 

Laboratory Corp. of America 

8 

10 

5 

24 

Harley-Davidson 

13 

6 

4 

23 

Coventry Health Care 

12 

8 

3 

23 

CarMax 

10 

9 

4 

23 

Dominion Resources 

10 

2 

10 

22 

GameStop 

1 

1 

19 

21 

Ashland 

12 

4 

5 

21 

Cliffs Natural Resources 

13 

5 

3 

21 

World Fuel Sen/ices 

4 

6 

10 

20 

Wesco International 

11 

5 

3 

20 

Paccar 

4 

5 

11 

20 

Genuine Parts 

11 

5 

3 

20 

ITT 

6 

7 

6 

20 

Community Health Systems 

4 

5 

10 

19 

Murphy Oil 

3 

5 

12 

19 

Foot Locker 

11 

5 

3 

19 

Family Dollar Stores 

12 

5 

2 

19 

H.J. Heinz 

8 

9 

2 

19 

Stryker 

1 

6 

11 

18 

Huntsman 

4 

10 

4 

18 

Fluor 

4 

13 

1 

18 

Synnex 

3 

4 

10 

17 

Computer Sciences 

2 

6 

9 

17 

Mosaic 

— 

13 

3 

17 

Centene 

11 

4 

1 

16 

Anixter International 

3 

7 

5 

15 

Lubrizol 

— 

— 

15 

15 

Edison International 

-6 

13 

8 

15 

Arrow Electronics 

5 

8 

2 

15 

J.M. Smucker 

5 

7 

3 

15 

SPX 

4 

7 

4 

15 

Rock-Tenn 

10 

— 

4 

14 

Principal Financial 

11 

2 

1 

14 

Jacobs Engineering Group 

4 

7 

3 

14 

Ingram Micro 

6 

3 

4 

13 

United Parcel Service 

3 

6 

4 

13 

United Stationers 

1 

7 

5 

13 
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Company ($-millions) 

2012 

2011 

2010 

2010-12 

Universal American 

4 

8 

1 

13 

Emcor Gro<jp 

7 

4 

1 

12 

L-3 Communications 

3 

2 

7 

12 

Tenneco 

4 

4 

4 

12 

CenturyLink 

— 

— 

12 

12 

Apollo Group 

1 

4 

7 

12 

BestBuy 

— 

— 

11 

11 

SAIC 

— 

— 

11 

11 

Tyson Foods 

3 

5 

3 

11 

Northeast Utilities 

9 

1 

1 

11 

Levi Strauss 

3 

3 

5 

10 

UGI 

2 

4 

4 

10 

Quest Diagnostics 

4 

4 

1 

9 

Oshkosh 

— 

2 

6 

8 

Health Net 

6 

1 

1 

8 

Alcoa 

1 

6 

1 

8 

Republic Services 

2 

3 

4 

8 

Western Refining 

4 

3 

— 

8 

Shaw Group 

2 

3 

2 

8 

Western Union 

1 

5 

1 

7 

ConAgra Foods 

9 

— 

-2 

7 

Fifth Third Bancorp 

1 

2 

4 

7 

KBR 

4 

3 

— 

7 

Weyerhaeuser 

5 

2 

— 

7 

Automatic Data FTocessing 

6 

1 

0 

7 

Exelon 

2 

1 

3 

6 

Group 1 Automotive 

3 

3 

1 

6 

Bemis 

1 

1 

4 

6 

Health Management Associates 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Molina Healthcare 

4 

2 

0 

6 

Owens & Minor 

1 

2 

2 

6 

Johnson & Johnson 

3 

1 

1 

5 

Electronic Arts 

— 

4 

1 

5 

Nucor 

5 

1 

-1 

5 

TRW Automotive Holdings 

1 

3 

1 

5 

Insight Enterprises 

2 

2 

1 

5 

Core-Mark Holding 

1 

2 

2 

5 

Safeway 

1 

2 

2 

5 

First American 

2 

1 

1 

5 

Masco 

— 

— 

4 

4 

Fortune Brands 

— 

— 

4 

4 

Ryder System 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Reliance Steel & Aluminum 

-0 

-0 

4 

3 

Tech Data 

— 

2 

1 

3 

Reinsurance Group of America 

0 

5 

-2 

3 

CA 

3 

— 

— 

3 

Charles Schwab 

— 

— 

3 

3 

Lincoln National 

-1 

3 

1 

3 

Sealed Air 

0 

3 

- 

3 







Excess Stock Option Tax Breaks of 280 Major Corporations, 2010-2012 


Company (S-millions) 

Freddie Mac 

Bed Bath & Beyond 

Manpower 

Con-way 

CVR Energy 

URS 

AT&T 

Loews 

Baker Hughes 

F*ublic Service Enterprise Group 
Staples 

Casey's General Stores 
Avon Products 
BJ's Wholesale Club 
R.R. Donnelley & Sons 
Jabil Circuit 
Terex 

Chesapeake Energy 
NCR 

PNC Financial Services Group 

Lowe's 

Molly 

OmnIcare 

H&R Block 

Alliant Techsystems 

Susser Holdings 

Sysco 

SLM 

General Cable 
Lear 

Barnes & Noble 
Tutor Petini 
Frontier Oil 

Telephone & Data Systems 
Kindred Healthcare 

All 280 Companies 


2012 

2011 

2010 

2010-12 

1 

1 

1 

3 

— 

— 

3 

3 

0 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

— 

2 

— 

2 

— 

— 

2 

2 

— 

— 

2 

2 

— 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

— 

2 

— 

1 

1 

2 

-2 

-0 

4 

2 

— 

— 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

-3 

1 

2 

— 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 





1 

1 

- 

2 

-1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

— 

0 

1 

1 

— 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

— 

— 



0 -0 


$11,247 $9,092 $6,916 $27,255 


Note: Several companies with fiscal years ending after March have not yet released annual financial reports for 
2012 For these companies, we report three-year figures lor 2009 through 2011 


Source: CTJ analysis of corporate 10-K annual reports 


[Additional submission of Sister Campbell, “Priorities for a Faith- 
ful Budget,” may be accessed at the following Internet address:] 


http:! / faithfulbudget.org ! wp-content I uploads / 2012103 / 
Priorities-for-a-Faithful-Budgetl.pdf 

[Whereupon, at 3:13 p.m., the committee adjourned subject to the 
call of the Chair] 
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